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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1953 
J. RayMonp Dersy, EpiTor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement”’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837 ; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1953 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1952 in PQ, xxxu (1953), 97-153, or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1953. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
xxx (1952), 102,’ where will be found the original complete entry 
or a further reference to it. In all cases where no date is specified, 
1953 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are P. M. Mitchell (Danish), Albert 
J. George (French), Ludwig W. Kahn (German), Lien»ard Bergel 
(Italian), Edmund L. King (Spanish), Gerald M. Moser (Portu- 
guese) ; and, in English, James V. Logan, Richard H. Fogle, Stew- 
art C. Wilcox, and Andrew H. Wright (who sean the journals and 
other periodicals), Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, 
David V. Erdman, Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, 
Clarence D. Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver (who review studies, etc., 
within their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and offprints of articles. 
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ENGLISH 
1, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘‘Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1952.’’ By Lawrence 
M. Price. JEGP, un (1953), 378-80. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, and Friederich, Werner P. Bibliography 
of Comparative Literature. University of North Carolina Studies 
in Comparative Literature. Chapel Hill, 1950. 
Rev. by Sigmund Skard in JEGP, um (1953), 229-42. 


Chapman, Robert William. Jane Austen: A Critical Bibliography. 
Oxford, Clarendon. 

This book ‘‘is addressed to Austenians in general rather than to the fas- 
tidious collector, who is already provided for . .. by Dr. Geoffrey Keynes’s 
Bibliography of 1929.’’ With admirable taste and impeccable scholarship Dr. 
Chapman has ‘‘included all the editions of the novels before 1890’’; has 
listed the minor works, editions of the letters, and ‘‘a few scraps... that 
can be called autobiographical.’’ But this work is principally a selected 
critical bibliography of Jane Austen biography and criticism, and as such it 
is indispensable. Of special interest is Dr. Chapman’s inclusion of comments, 
even the obiter dicta of distinguished literary figures, on the subject of Jane 
Austen — although one wonders why he should omit the remarks of Maria 
Edgeworth and Mrs. Browning. (A. H. W.) 


‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 


Arthur Friedman, Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles 
B. Woods. PQ, xxx (1953), 225-303. 
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Keynes, Geoffrey, and Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. William Blake’s IUumi- 
nated Books. New York, Grolier Club. 


A revision of the census in the 1921 Bibliography. 


Mitchell, P. M. A Bibliographical Guide to Danish Literature. 
Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. 
Rev. by Sverre Arestad in JEGP, ui (1953), 171-72. 


Pearl. See ‘‘Cobbett.’’ 


Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets. See PQ, 
xxx (1953), 101. 
Rev. by Newell F. Ford in Co Li, 1v (1952), 364-70. 


‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1952.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, 
xxxm (1953), 97-153. 


University Press Books in the Humanities: February 1, 1953 
through October 31, 1953. Gratis. Chicago, Association of Ameri- 
can University Presses, 1953. 


Ward, William S. Index and Finding List of Serials Published in 
the British Isles, 1789-1832. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1953. 


Designed to be ‘‘a near-definitive index and finding list of periodicals and 
newspapers of the English Romantic period.’’ Intended for use with ULS, 
UCP, and forthcoming British Union Catalogue of Periodicals. 


Wright, Austin, ed. ‘‘Victorian Bibliography for 1952.’’ MP, Lu 
(1953), 243-68. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Brown, Maurice J. E. ‘‘Schubert’s Winterreise, Part I.’’ MQ, 
xxxrx (1953), 215-22. 


Copland, Aaron. Music and Imagination. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1952. 
Rev. in MQ, xxxIx (1953), 107-09. 


Cradock, Percy, ed. Recollections of the Cambridge Union, 1815- 
1939. Bowes and Bowes. 
Rev. in Li, June 18, pp. 1019, 1021. 


Fetter, Frank Whitson. ‘‘The Authorship of Economic Articles in 
the Edinburgh Review, 1802-47.’’ Journal of Political Economy, 
LXI (1953), 232-59. 


An important article by a professional economist, discussing the economic 
views set forth in the Edinburgh Review and the great influence of the Review 
in giving currency to those views in England and America. A list of the 
articles on economics is given, with the authorship wherever it is ascertainable 
and the evidence for assigning the authorship. The article contains substantial 
information not available in print elsewhere. (E. 8.) 
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Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Simplicity, a Changing Concept.’’ JHI, 
xIv (1953), 3-32. 
A history of the idea, chiefly as it developed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 


Heal, Ambrose. London Furniture Makers, 1660-1840. Batsford. 
Rev. in Li, Oct. 22, p. 695. 


Kirk, Russell. The Conservative Mind: From Burke to Santayana. 


Regnery. 
Rev. by J. C. Ransom in KR, xv (1953), 648-54. 


Lippman, Edward Arthur. ‘‘Symbolism in Musiec.’’ MQ, xxx1x 
(1953), 554-75. 


McCleary, G. F. The Malthusian Population Theory. Faber. 
Rev. in Li, August 13, pp. 269, 271. 


P. H. L. Editorial. MQ, xxxrx (1953), 232-40. 


On Romantic music. 


Race, Sydney. ‘‘John Payne Collier and His Fabrications.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1953), 531. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. Portrait of the Prince Regent. Methuen. 
Rev. in Li, August 13, p. 271. 


Sutherland, James, ed. The Oxford Book of English Talk. Oxford. 
Rev. in Li, Oct. 1, p. 553. 
Specimens of English talk from 1417 to 1949. 


Worner, Karl H. Robert Schumann. Zurich, Atlantis-Verlag, 1949. 
Rev. in MQ, xxxIx (1953), 293-302. 


Wynne, Betsy. The Wynne Diaries. Ed. by Ann Fremantle. World’s 


Classics. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by B. R. Redman in SRL, May 30, p. 37. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and 
the Critical Tradition. New York, Oxford University Press. 

For the general reader three points in this book will stand out. First, Abrams 
shows that the particular theory of art which characterizes any age emphasizes 
one of the four cardinal aspects of the artistic process above the other three: 
the universe (as in mimetic theory), the audience (pragmatic theory), the 
work itself (objective theory), and the poet (expressive theory). Second, any 
theory depends so completely on analogies that the metaphors in which it exists 
control to a great extent the nature of the theory itself. Third, changes in 
literary theory come about relatively slowly and several theories coexist or 
overlap at any one moment. 

For the reader particularly concerned with the Romantic Movement, Abrams 
shows that the change from Eighteenth Century Neo-classicism to Nineteenth 
Century Romanticism was marked fundamentally by a shift of the central 
emphasis from the audience to the feelings and faculties of the poet. He is 
no a a mirror in which the world is reflected; he becomes a lamp which 
by its light reveals the world. Most of the book is devoted to the double job 
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of ordering the diversity of critical theory provided by English and Continental 
writers and relating it to the central metaphors of the age. (W. T. F.) 


Adams, Robert M. ‘‘Poetry in the Novel: or, Faulkner Esemplas- 
tic.’ VOR, xxix (1953), 419-34, 


Daniel, Robert. ‘‘Odes to Dejection.’’ KR, xv (1953), 129-40. 


Includes a discussion of Coleridge’s ode. 


Hough, Graham. The Romantic Poets. London, Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library. 
Rev. in TLS, May 22, p. 334; in Li, April 30, pp. 731, 733. 
Survey of some of the major poems of Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. The surveys are brief (184 small pages of actual text) 
and are descriptive rather than analytical. (K. N. C.) 


Krieger, Murray. ‘‘The Ambiguous Anti-Romanticism of T. E. 
Hulme.’’ ELH, xx (1953), 300-14. 


Liithi, Hans Jiirg. Das Deutsche Hamletbild seit Goethe. Sprache 
und Dichtung, Heft 74. Bern, Verlag Paul Haupt, 1951. 
Rev. by M. B. Evans in JEGP, ti (1953), 265-66. 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘The Romantic Mode in Poetry.’’ ELH, xx 
(1953), 29-38. 


Nelson, Norman E. ‘‘Science and the Irresponsible Imagination.’’ 
YR, xu (1953), 71-88. 

‘*When critics and poets appeal to the authority and prestige of science to 
support their critical principles and pvetie practice they not only distort and 
misrepresent science but actually endanger the poetic values by providing 
such insecure support’’ (p. 88). 


Peacock. See ‘‘Novalis’’ under ‘‘German.’’ 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The New Critics and the Historical Method.’’ 
YR, xuu (1953), 14-23. 

This sane caveat is what one would expect of Mr. Pottle: eclectic, liberal, 
penetrating. Because the present is a part of history, the New Critics and 
their scholarly opposites should see that the doctrine of historical limitation 
shackles them both—making the one dogmatic, the other unresponsive to changes 
in critical responsibility. In sum, Mr. Pottle believes a complete criticism 
must combine the two views that literature 1s a chronological as well as a 
simultaneous order. (8. C. W.) 


Read, Herbert. The True Voice of Feeling. New York, Pantheon; 
London, Faber and Faber. 

Rev. by Vivienne Koch in KR, xv (1953), 633-38; by Kathleen Raine in 
NR, June 15, p. 19; in TLS, March 13, p. 168; in Li, March 12, p. 441. 

This book is composed of a series of nine essays (Part I) used as the basis 
of a seminar at Princeton, plus four ancillary essays on Coleridge as critic, 
Wordsworth’s philosophical faith, the defence of, Shelley, and Byron (Part 
II), plus an Appendix giving a translation by Michael Bullock of Schelling ’s 
oration ‘‘Concerning the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature’’ (for com- 
parison with Coleridge’s lecture ‘‘On Poesy or Art’’). Though the ‘‘ancillary 
essays’’ are reprinted, all except the Byron essay bear a close relation to the 
main theme, which is organic form in the style of modern English poetry, 
chiefly of the early nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Sir Herbert Read 
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is possibly the ablest and most completely sympathetic of the critics who de- 
fend the Romantics against modernist attacks, with modernist arguments 
based on existentialism and Freudian and Gestalt psychology: and the two 
essays, ‘‘Coleridge as Critic’’ and ‘‘In Defence of Shelley’’ are well-known 
landmarks of modern literary thought. ‘‘The Notion of Organic Form’’ is 
new. Though Sir Herbert is fully conscious of the backgrounds of the meta- 
physical transcendentalism in Coleridge’s aesthetics he abandons the distaste- 
ful transcendentalism to find the origin of organic form in the unique personal 
emotion or intuition. (T. M. RB.) 


Vicens. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘General.’’ 


Wain, John, ed. Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry. Lon- 


don, Harrap. 
Rev. by D. Davie in NSN, August 15, p. 186; by A. Hartley in Spectator, 
August 14, pp. 178-79; in Blackwood’s, ccLXxIv (1953), 578, 580. 


Wallace, Malcolm E. The English Literary Tradition. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1952. 
Rev. by Roy Daniells in UTQ, xxm (1953), 435-37. 


Watson, George G. ‘‘ ‘Imagination’ and ‘Fancy.’ ’’ Essays in Criti- 
cism, m1 (1953), 201-14. 
A brief and lucid study in the history of these terms, including Coleridge. 
Sharp and oversimplified. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. xxx1. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 


Press. 
Rev, in CE, xiv (1953), 481. 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 
Chapman. See ‘‘Bibliography.”’ 


Fryxell, Donald L. ‘‘A Note on Jane Austen’s Method.’’ N&Q, 
cexevir (1953), 299-300. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Jane Austen and the Peerage.’’ PMLA, uxvui 
(1953), 1017-31. 

The article examines the sources of the names of some of Jane Austen’s 

aristocratic and upper-class characters, and arrives at some suggestions con- 
cerning her social views. 


Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery. 


See PQ, xxxm (1953), 106. 
Rev. by R. A. Gettman in JEGP, 1 (1953), 269-71; in Li, January 8, p. 73. 


Wright, Andrew H. Jane Austen’s Novels: a Study in Structure. 
London, Chatto and Windus; New York, Oxford University 
Press. 

Rev. by V. 8. Pritchett in NSN, Sept. 19, p. 318; by David Daiches in 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 8, p. 10; in TLS, Oct. 16, p. 663; in 
Spectator, Nov. 13, p. 550; in Ad, xxx (1953), 90. 

It is almost impossible to write a book interpreting the structures and 
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meanings of Jane Austen’s novels without repeating something that has been 
oft said by her army of commentators. Studies with a specialized approach 
are less likely to tread on the familiar. But Mr. Wright’s work is a general 
treatment of her art with rather conservative interpretations, and it is to be 
expected that the reader familiar with Jane Austen will encounter spots in 
his study that are well worn by repetition. But there is much that is new and 
fresh, and his critical analysis is a stimulating one. 

No one thesis dominates the book, but by numerous paths Mr. Wright leads 
to a recognition of Jane Austen’s ironic point of view. He accepts Kierke- 
gaard’s concept of irony as not merely a manner of expression: ‘‘ Whoever 
has essential irony has it all day long, not bound to any specific form,’’ Mr. 
Wright quotes. But he differs from Mr. Marvin Mudrick (Jane Austen: Irony 
as Defense and Discovery) in insisting that her ‘‘irony is the instrument of 
@ moral vision, it is not a ‘technique of rejection.’ ’’ It is vigorous, leading 
to a judgment, finally, but never to a serene certainty. ‘‘Irony comes as the 
result of the quest for meaning in the universe,’’ he writes. He finds it 
present in many levels of Jane Austen’s writing: sometimes in her point of 
view as a narrater, sometimes in her style of expression, but pre-eminently 
in the conflicts of her characters. The matter of irony, however, is not over- 
worked. The book is a well organized body of discussion of a variety of aspects 
of Jane Austen’s complex and subtle art, (J. V. L.) 


BENTHAM 
Baumgardt, David. Bentham and the Ethics of Today. Princeton, 


Princeton University Press. 
Rev. by Joseph Frank in NR, Jan. 5, pp. 26-27. 


BLAKE 
Bowden, William R. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Introduction’ to Songs of Inno- 
cence.’’ Exp, x1, No. 6 (April, 1953), 41. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘ ‘Blake’ Entries in Godwin’s Diary.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1953), 354-56. 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet Against Empire: A Poet’s In- 
terpretation of the History of His Own Times. Princeton, Prince- 


ton University Press. 

Carrying forward the approach begun in 1943 by Bronowski and continued 
by Shorer, Erdman gives us the most detailed examination yet presented of 
the political and social element in Blake’s poetry and art. His method is that 
of first showing the direct use of such material in such works as America or 
The French Revolution and then illustrating the transmutation of the same 
kind of material in the later, so-called ‘‘prophetic’’ books. Many of the ap- 
parently esoteric passages turn out to be simple references to contemporary 
events or conditions (riots in Bristol, the insanity of the king, the factory 
system). Rintrah (in Europe) is Pitt, and Palambron is parliament. The 
same themes, demonstrating Blake’s pacifism and republicanism, recur through- 
out,—attacks on war, on monarchy (Tiriel), on the slave trade (Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion); and rejoicing in the American and French revolutions 
(with strictures on Napoleon that carry over into the depiction of Cromwell 
in Milton). Blake emerges as a man with his feet firmly planted in contempo- 
rary political realities, reading and influenced by newspapers, pamphlets, 
periodicals and parliamentary debates. 

The same attitudes and social philosophy Blake carried over also into his 
art and art criticism. Many of his illustrations have political significance, 
sometimes even deriving material from the political cartoons of the day. 
Gainsborough and Reynolds he regarded as super-photographers of the aris- 
tocracy and argued for a national art with content, historical, philosophical, 
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imaginative. His illustrations for his own works are not intended as illustra- 
tions merely but as re-creations and re-interpretations in a different medium. 

In addition to these main lines of treatment Erdman has numerous secondary 
studies; for example, his identifications for the characters in An Island in the 
Moon, his demonstration that Blake’s family were not Swedenborgians, his 
dating of the sections of The Four Zoas. And certain examinations of shorter 
poems—London, The Chimne: Sweeper, Holy Thursday (which is an ironie 
attack on charity schools), Gwinn—are particularly illuminating. 

The mass of illustrative material which Erdman has turned up is valuable 
not only for the interpretation of Blake but also of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron and Shelley. (K. N. C.) 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake’s Early Swedenborgianism: A Twenti- 
eth-Century Legend.’’ Coli, v (1953), 247-57. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake’s Vision of Slavery.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 242-52. 
An interpretation of the text and illustrations of Blake’s Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion in their historical setting and in relation to Blake's 
engravings for Stedman’s Narrative. 


Frye, Northrop, ed. Selected Poetry and Prose of William Blake. 
New York, Modern Library. 

A generously selected classroom edition, with nearly all the shorter poems 
and well chosen excerpts from the largest three (though unhappily without 
plate numbers); also a fairly ample selection of letters and other prose, in- 
cluding An Island in the Moon (which should be dated 1784, not 1787). The 
annotation is rather slight—but one shudders to contemplate a truly com- 
prehensive annotation of Blake. 

Mr. Frye’s introductory essay is a notable contribution to the art of pre- 
senting Blake’s life convincingly and his leading ideas simply. Especially 
valuable is the discussion of Blake’s view of the relation of man to nature 
(pp. xxiv-xxviii). (D. V. E.) 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘Blake’s Nebuchadnezzar in ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night.’ ’’ SP, u (1953), 68-80. 

An interesting discussion of the use of Blake’s color — of Nebuchadnezzar 
in James Thomson’s poem. This relationship is skillfully applied to define 
Thomson’s meaning by comparison and contrast. The conception of Blake’s 
position, however, does not sufficiently take recent scholarship into account. 
(BR. H. F.) 

Several ways in which Thomson, in More’s phrase, ‘‘had taken Blake into 
his blood’’ are pointed out, and Canto XVIII of ‘‘The City’’ is convincingly 
shown to derive both images and ideas from a thorough, albeit erroneous, 
interpretation of Blake’s painting and poetry. (D. V. E.) 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘The Source of Blake’s ‘Ah! Sun-flower.’ ”’ 
MLR, xivmi (1953), 139-42. 
Very thin ice. An eighteenth century poet did not need to read Taylor’s 
translation of the Hymns of Orpheus (and we are given no evidence that 
Blake did read it) to discover the symbol of heliotropic flowers. (D. V. E.) 


Keynes. See ‘‘ Bibliography.’’ 


Nanavutty, Piloo. ‘‘Blake and Emblem Literature.’’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv (1952), 258-61. 

Certain negative findings are valuable (e.g., that Blake made no use of the 

emblems of Cats and Ripa); some of the positive findings are tenuous, but 
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one at least is quite convincing—the relation of Blake’s picture of the birth 
of Ore to the Alciati emblem of the fall of Icarus. (D. V. FE.) 


Roe, Albert S. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. Prince- 


ton, Princeton University Press. 

Blake’s Dante illustrations (102 drawings, 7 engravings) have been repro 
duced before, in a limited edition, but in order to be appreciated on the sym- 
bolic level as a series comparable to the Job illustrations they have awaited 
the meticulous and extensive commentary now supplied by Mr. Roe. To have 
such assistance in following Blake’s Dante through the Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso is practically to have in hand the golden thread of a new prophetic 
book by Blake. 

The fascinating thing is that Blake, while rejoicing in Dante’s genius and 
recognizing the sublimity of his work, viewed him as essentially one lost in 
the wilderness. ‘‘ Dante saw Devils where I see none.’’ In younger days Blake 
might have written a Dante like his Milton to re-educate the elder poet. These 
illustrations, sometimes faithful to the text, sometimes critical transformations 
of it, do not force Dante into Blake’s own system, but they do introduce hope 
into Hell, picture Dante in Purgatory as torn between imaginative confidence 
and rational doubt, and present his final vision as not of Paradise but of the 
natural world ‘‘with the Female Will enthroned.’’ 

Mr. Roe handles the minute particulars with commendable scrupulosity, 
despite an occasional over-reading and an occasional slip (e.g., the Minos 
scene is more symmetrical than he supposes, for the female figure plunging 
downward is not being pursued ‘‘eagerly’’ by the male figure: she is pulling 
him by the hair). (D. V. E.) 


Roos, Jacques. Aspects Iittéraires du Mysticisme Philosophique .. . 
Blake, Novalis, Ballanche. Strasbourg, Heitz, 1951. 

Rev. by G. M. Harper, Coli, v (1953), 188-89. 

We have twice listed this volume (PQ, xxxI, 148; xxxiI, 127) but only re- 
cently found a copy to review. 

Of most value to Blake scholars will be the chapters displaying extensive 
analogues in Boehme and Swedenborg. Many of the chapters on Blake, how- 
ever, bristle with references to the ‘‘scientific’’ literature of parapsychology 
and are oriented, biographically, to the credulous Blake studies of fifty years 
ago. 
As for the larger ‘‘aspects,’’ the validity of the elaborate comparison of 
the mystical behavior and ideas of Blake, Novalis, and Pierre-Simon Ballanche 
is brought into question by the shakiness of its foundations, in the case at 
least of the interpretation of Blake. For M. Roos appears to be more familiar 
with the legends surrounding Blake than with his work. Only a person un- 
aware of the patchwork of revisions in Blake’s MSS. and of his mention of 
the care he took with ‘‘Every word and every letter’’ could suppose that, since 
he spoke of receiving spiritual dictation, ‘‘il ne retouchait jamais ses vers, 
une fois écrits.’’ And the parapsychologist who explains Blake’s ‘‘visions’’ 
as the result of prophetic clairvoyance whereby he could actually see future 
events (e.g., the hanging of Ryland) is evidently unacquainted with the poet 
who roundly age that ‘‘Prophets, in the modern sense of the word, have 
never existed.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Rudd, Margaret. Divided Image: A Study of William Blake and 
W. B. Yeats. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Yeats wished to remake himself ‘‘Til I am... William Blake.’’ But 
‘‘when all is said and done, Yeats knew he was not like his master, Blake... : 
he has had no supernatural vision because he is too much interested in himself 
and in the division in himself to be open to grace.’’ The thesis hinges on the 
distinction between magical poetry and mystical poetry—a distinction as 
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erucial, but perhaps as difficult to be objective about, as that between lust 
and love. 

There is a sprightly survey of Yeats’ work, following a largely derivative 
one of Blake’s, but the influence of Blake on Yeats is not closely examined, 
(D. V. E.) 


Strong, L. A. G. The Sacred River: An Approach to James Joyce. 
New York, Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1951. 

Blake is claimed as one of the three writers ‘‘who most deeply influenced 
Joyee,’’ but only very tenuous ‘‘affinities’’ are noted—e.g., Joyce leaned 
heavily on Jung: Blake had anticipated Jung. 

Many ‘‘Blake references’’ in Joyce are promised, and finally eight are 
given (pp. 87-89), presumably the choicest. But of these, three are barren; 
three are merely plays upon the name ‘‘Blake’’; and one (the ‘‘most inter- 
esting’’) is a passage described as identifying the Four Zoas, the Four Ele- 
ments, and the Four Evangelists: but the Zoas are not there, unless a refer- 
ence is to be understood simply in the word ‘‘Four.’’ The one remaining 
reference is real and proves that Joyce had heard of Blake’s work: ‘‘ They 
answer from their Zoans; Hear the four of them!’’ But the deep influence 
remains to be pointed out. (D. V. E.) 


BYRON 
Ashe, Dora Jean. ‘‘Byron’s Alleged Part in the Production of 
Coleridge’s ‘Remorse.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 33-36. 


Barzun, Jacques, ed. The Selected Letters of Lord Byron. Great 
Letters Series. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young. 

Rev. by George Genzmer in NYHTB, July 26, p. 6; by E. Johnson in NYT, 
August 9, p. 4. 

A good if meager selection, though all reprinted (and in at least one in- 
stance from a bad text, the bowdlerized edition of a letter to Harness). With 
hundreds of unpublished Byron letters extant, one always hopes to see some- 
thing new, but Mr. Barzun writes (p. xl) as if there were no MSS. in existence. 

The introductory essay, ‘‘ Byron and the Byrouxic in History,’’ is lively and 
shrewd—e.g., in noting the uses of Childe Harold for the war generation, in 
accounting for the absence of Byronic love letters, in singling out the virtues 
of Byron’s life and art. In his own way Mr. Barzun finds Byron a wondrous 
““archetype of Man’’ not so very far from Mr. Knight’s new Promethean (see 
below). (D. V. E.) 


Cline, C. L. Byron, Shelley, and Their Pisan Circle. See PQ, xxxu 
(1953), 108. 
Rev. in VQR, xxix (1953), xvii. 


Erdman. See ‘‘ Blake.”’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press; London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. See 
PQ, xxxu (1953), 108. 

Rev. by V. DeS. Pinto in English, 1x (Summer, 1953), 53; in Li, Feb. 26, 
pp. 359, 361; by 8S. C. Chew in NYHTB, August 30, p. 6; by E. Johnson in 
NYT, August 9, p. 4; defended by the author in ‘‘The New Interpretation,’’ 
Essays in (riticism, 11 (1953), 382-94. 

In his ‘‘spiritual eampaign’’ to revise ‘‘the mind-structure of our time’’ 
and replace ‘‘ literary criticism’’ with something grander, Mr. Knight has come 
to Byron, ‘‘the next Promethean man in Western history after Christ’’ and 
‘‘our greatest poet in the widest sense of the term since Shakespeare,’’ to 
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whom three and perhaps four volumes of ‘‘massive’’ or ‘‘spatial’’ interpre- 
tation are to be devoted. 

The method, except for terseness and good indexing, is confessedly not unlike 
that of Teresa’s Byron jugé par les Temoins de sa Vie (a work cited for its 
‘‘solid, factual truth’’ and ‘‘a lover’s intuition’’). It consists in accumu- 
lating evidence ‘‘wrenched boldly’’ out of context and thus rendered capable 
of revealing tremendous unexpected values, in ‘‘depth’’ and ‘‘mass’’—for 
example, that Byron ‘‘is our greatest poet of animal life . . . deliberately 
putting much of his major work at the service of animals’’; that Byron was 
a man ‘‘uniquely shadowed by the eternai’’ who ‘‘therefore lends himself 
uniquely to the spatial approach’’; that in Byron’s poetic action in Greece 
‘‘the Sermon on the Mount was all but lived on the battlefield’’; that Byron 
covers ‘‘the whole gamut of Shakespearian passion and Shakespearian humour’’ 
(but this belongs to a later volume, with Byron’s vices). 

Among the Christian and ‘‘more than Christian’’ virtues documented are 
Byron’s moral courage, benevolences, morality, magnanimity, statesmanship, 
and love of untamed animals (and people). Of considerable interest, with 
due allowance for the interpreter’s love of hyperbole, are his fresh evaluation 
of Manfred; of The Deformed Transformed; of Byron’s Napoleonism; and 
of certain ‘‘Promethean’’ relations between Byron and Shelley, including an 
ingenious theory about Julian and Maddalo. (D, V. E.) 


Korninger, Siegfried. ‘‘Lord Byron und Nikolaus Lenau.’’ English 
Miscellany, ed. Mario Praz, m1, Rome, 1952. 


Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.”’ 

Norman. See ‘‘ Hunt.’’ 

Pujals. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘ Espronceda.’’ 
Read. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Sarmiento, Edward. ‘‘A Parallel between Lord Byron and Fray 
Luis de Leén.’’ RES, 1v (1953), 267-73. 


Steffan, Guy. ‘‘Byron’s Focus of Revision in His Composition of 
Don Juan.’’ University of Texas Studies in English, xxx1 
(1952), 57-67. 

A survey of the MSS. of the first seven cantos of Don Juan reveals that 
the unblotted, effortless passages are usually those of narrative or dialogue, 
whereas most pains are taken with passages of psychological analysis, physical 
description, vehement abuse and social reflection, images and allusions, and 
trifling frivolity bolstered by wit. (D. V. E.) 


Steffan, Guy. ‘‘The Devil a Bit of Our Beppo.’’ PQ, xxxm (1953), 
154-71. 


Mr. Steffan has given us several glimpses into Byron’s workshop; perhaps 
the most interesting is this study of the MS. and early editions of Beppo, 
Byron’s first experiment in the new style of the medley octave. (D. V. E.) 


Vincent. See ‘‘Foscolo’’ under ‘‘Italian.’’ 


COBBETT 
Pearl, M. L. William Cobbett: A Bibliographical Account of His 


life and Times, Oxford. 
Rev. in Li, Oct. 22, p. 699. 
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COLERIDGE 
Ashe. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 


Beres, David. ‘‘A Dream, a Vision, and a Poem: A Psycho-Analytic 
Study of the Origins of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.’’ In- 
ternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, xxxm (1951), Pt. II. 


According to Dr. Beres, the basic character of Coleridge is revealed in ‘‘re- 
current memories of food and hunger,’’ phantasies of satiation, and excessive 
need of love and admiration, all traceable to an unconscious "hatred-love of 
his mother. This ambivalence and the consequent ‘‘oral fixations’’ and guilt 
appear in The Ancient Mariner and Christabel: the albatross, the spectre- 
woman, and Geraldine are mother-symbols. Wordsworth’s sense of guilt is 
also discussed briefly. (E, 8.) 


Beyer, Werner W. ‘‘A Cryptic Entry in Coleridge’s ‘Gutch Note- 
book,’ fol.20b.’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1952), 556. 


Bouslog, Charles S. ‘‘Coleridge and Mithraic Symbolism.’’ N&Q, 
excvilt (1953), 66-67. 


Daniel. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
Erdman. See ‘‘ Blake.’’ 


House, Humphrey. Coleridge. The Clark Lectures, 1951-52. London, 


Rupert Hart-Davis. 

Rev. by RB. Murphy in Spectator, July 31, pp. 133-34; in TLS, August 10, 
p. 238; in Li, March 26, p. 527. 

These are six lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the ap- 
proach to Coleridge; his mind and personality; his poetic style; The Ancient 
Mariner; ‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ Christabel, and ‘‘Dejection’’; creation, emotion, 
and will. The value of the first two lectures is largely in the selection and 
wen emer analysis of characteristic fragments from the still unpublished note- 

ks in the British Museum which Miss Coburn is now editing. The lecture 
on poetic style deals especially with political and religious purposes in Cole- 
ridge’s earlier poetry, the influence of Milton, and the influence of Cowper on 
the conversation poems, especially ‘‘The Eolian Harp’’ and ‘‘Frost at Mid- 
night.’’ These two poems are given the kind of sensitive explications which 
they deserve, and Mr. House takes into account the different versions of ‘‘ The 
Eolian Harp’’ with the exactness of detailed knowledge which is character- 
istic of his literary criticism. So in the later explication of ‘‘ Dejection’’ he 
uses rather fully the original version of the poem. The value of these analyses 
of six of Coleridge’s chief poems depends upon a perceptive interpretation of 
Getail which is always admirable but does not lend itself to summary. And the 
same comment may be made even on the last lecture dealing with literary 
theory, which makes sensitive comments upon details in Coleridge’s views 
of such large topics as association, emotion, reverie, and will. (T. M. BR.) 


Johnson, S. F. ‘‘Coleridge’s The Watchman: Decline and Fall.’’ 
RES, rv (1953), 147-48. 


Lutz, Rudolf. S. T. Coleridge, Seine Dichtung als Ausdruck etha- 
schen Bewussteins. Swiss Studies in English, Vol. 26. Bern, Ver- 
lag A. Franeke AG., 1951. 

Rev. by René Wellek in JEGP, ti (1953), 115-16. 


Margoliouth. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
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Mercer, Dorothy F. ‘‘The Symbolism of ‘Kubla Khan.’’’ JA, xu 
(1953), 44-66. 

An ambitious article, probably the most elaborate interpretation of ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan’’ ever written. The author attempts a total explication. Her work is 
valuable as g rich commentary on Coleridge’s ideas, although it lacks precision 
in defining the individual poem. The treatment of Boehme as a possible 
source is interesting and provocative but incautious. (R. H. F.) 


Raysor, Thomas M. ‘‘Notes on Coleridge’s ‘Lewti.’’’ PQ, xxxu 
(1953), 207-10. 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘Originality.’’ SR, ux1 (1953), 533-66, 

The modern conception of originality as ‘‘a unique gift’’ begins with the 
Romantic Movement. Mr. Read uses Coleridge to illustrate inspiration, and 
cites Wordsworth’s 1815 ‘‘Essay Supplementary to the Preface.’’ (R. H. F.) 


Read. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Renz, Merl F. ‘‘ A Coleridge Unpublished Letter and Some Remarks 
Concerning the Poet’s Interest in the Sound of Words.’’ N&Q, 
cxevi (1953), 163-65. 


Schneider, Elisabeth. Coleridge, Opiwm, and Kubla Khan. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 

This book is a landmark of Coleridge scholarship which will direct the 
thought of students of Coleridge for many years. It begins with opium in 
literature and proceeds to the poetry of dreams and the unconscious mind, as 
presumably represented by ‘‘Kubla Khan.’’ This subject brings up the re- 
lation of the poem to the fully conscious literary tradition of pseudo-oriental 
poetry in England, which in its turn requires a most impressive study of the 
place of the poem in Coleridge’s literary life and therefore of the date of 
composition. And finally the great accumulated mass of historical detective 
work and sensitive literary criticism is brought to bear on the poem as a 
minor masterpiece of poetry, of poetry as art rather than unconscious sym- 
bolism. 

The book is heretical throughout, not only in the necessary rebellion against 
the growing absurdities of the symbolists but in opposing such a worthy 
antagonist as Lowes, and clearing up some of Coleridge’s innumerable mys- 
tifications about his poetry and his addiction to laudanum. Henceforth it will 
scarcely be possible for any serious student to believe that the poem is such 
a product of the dream-world as Coleridge described in his preface. Nor can 
one regard it as primarily determined and conditioned by opium, after the 
overwhelming medical testimony which Miss Schneider collects in this book. 
She admits little more than a mild euphoric influence of the drug in facilitat- 
ing composition, and may, I suspect, be regarded as too jealous in her con- 
cessions to orthodox views. She shows that the poem is part of a vigorous 
conscious literary tradition with oriental sources, and argues that it was 
written in 1799 (or perhaps 1800) rather than 1797 or 1798, thus benefiting, 
as she shows, from Landor’s Gebir and Southey’s Thalaba. And finally she 
shows the meaning of the oriental paradise as the vision of the poet-prophet 
of Plato’s Ion, and studies the delicate harmony and glamor of form of the 
poem. (T. M. RB.) 


Schneider, Elisabeth. ‘‘Notes on Christabel.’’ PQ, xxxu (1953), 
197-206. 
Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Coleridge Marginalia in Lamb’s Copy of 


Daniel’s Poetical Works.’’ Harvard Inbrary Bulletin, vu (1953), 
105-12. 
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Skeat, T. C. ‘‘Note-Books and Marginalia of S. T. Coleridge.’’ 
British Museum Quarterly, xvi (1951-52), 91-93. 

Fifty-five numbered notebooks (Add. MSS. 47496-550). Other MS. volumes 
(Add. MSS. 47551-8), including letters of the Coleridge family (21 of 8. T. C.) 
and the Ottery Copybook (21 of Coleridge’s earliest poems of 1789-91 which 
he copied out for his family). One hundred and eighty-eight printed books 
with Coleridge marginalia. All these MSS. and 88 annotated books were bought 
through the benefaction of the Pilgrim Trust. (T. M. R.) 

Stone, Edward. ‘‘Melville’s Pip and Coleridge’s Servant Girl.’’ 
AL, xxv (1953), 358-60. 


Watson. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Wells, G. A. ‘‘Herder’s and Coleridge’s Evaluation of the Histori- 
eal Approach.’’ MLR, xtvim (1953), 167-75. 

Herder is consistently historical, whereas Coleridge ‘‘believes that some 
realities possess an essential nature which remains unaffected by . . . circum- 
stances.’’ Interesting and accurate, but tries to cover too much ground. (R. 
a ¥.) 


White. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 
Wilkinson. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Wordsworth—S. T. Coleridge: Lyrical Ballads. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


CRABBE 


Broman, Walter. ‘‘Factors in Crabbe’s Eminence in the Early 
Nineteenth Century.’’ MP, L1 (1953), 42-49. 
‘*With reference, then, to the most basic poetic desiderata of the period— 
passion, pathos, terror, force—we must consider Crabbe as much an integral 
part of the trends in early nineteenth-century literature as Scott or Byron.’’ 


DE QUINCEY 

Essig, Erhardt H. ‘‘Thomas DeQuincey and Robert Pearse Gillies 
as Champions of German Literature and Thought.’’ Summaries 
of Doctoral Dissertations. .. Northwestern University, x1x 
(1952), 15-20. 


Jordan. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


GODWIN 
Erdman. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 


Grylls, Rosalie Glynn. William Godwin and His World. London, 
Odhams Press. 
Rev. by J. Richardson in Spectator, Nov. 6, p. 520; in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 583. 


Monro, D. H. Godwin’s Moral Philosophy: an Interpretation of 
William Godwin. London, Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in Li, Oct. 29, pp. 739, 741. 

This is the most detailed study yet made of Godwin as a moral (as opposed 
to a political) philosopher, Monro contends that Godwin is a more complex, 
deep, and serious thinker on ethics than has been recognized, that the charge 
that he failed to take emotional as well as intellectual factors into account 
is incorrect, and that F. E. L. Priestley is wrong (in his Introduction to his 
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edition of Political Justice) in disassociating him from Utilitarian thought. 
The weakness of the book is that it fails to see the intimate connection be- 
tween Godwin’s political and moral thinking, but it gives a valuable account 
of an aspect of Godwin’s thought that made a strong impression on his own 
age. Monro does not discuss Godwin’s influence (as does Priestley), but his 
examination provides a basis for a better understanding of the nature of 
Godwin’s appeal to (for instance) Wordsworth and Shelley. (K. N. C.) 


Rodway, A. E., ed. Godwin and the Age of Transition. Life, Litera- 
ture, and Thought Library. Harrap. 
Rev. in CE, x1v (1953), 424. 


Stallbaumer, Virgil R. ‘‘Holeroft’s Influence on Political Justice.’’ 
MLQ, x1v (1953), 21-30. 
Holcroft’s influence upon Godwin was appreciable but not profound. It 
resulted more from his character than from his principles or learning. 


HAZLITT 
Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘ William Hazlitt as a Critic of Prose Fic- 
tion.’’ PMLA, txvur (1953), 1001-16. 

Hazlitt’s comments cover a wide range of fiction and express critical prin- 
ciples. ‘‘He surely deserves the tribute of being designated the first major 
critic in England to give anything approaching adequate attention to prose 
fiction.’’ 

HOOD 


Cole, A. Colin. ‘‘The Misfortunes of Hood :1841.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1953), 534-36. 


HUNT 


Fleece, Jeffrey A. ‘‘ Leigh Hunt’s Theatrical Criticism.’’ Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Iowa, 1952. 


Norman, Sylva. ‘‘Leigh Hunt, Moore, and Byron.’’ TLS, Jan. 2, 
p. 16. 


KEATS 
Adams, Robert M. ‘‘T'rompe-l’oeil in Shakespeare and Keats.’’ SR, 
LXI (1953), 238-55. 

This essay brilliantly utilizes the pictorial metaphor of trompe-l’oeil, ‘‘a 
device by which an artist mingles and contrasts different levels of representa- 
tion,’’ to characterize the central effect and problem of Keats. Mr, Adams 
means what is sometimes called ‘‘Romantice Irony,’’ but his terms lend to an 
old problem a valuable new perspective. (R. H. F.) 


Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘‘ Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale.’’’ PMLA, 
LXV (1953), 211-22. 
This explanation of the poem involves Romantic principles, but the impli- 
cations of recent criticism are not overlooked. 


Ford, Newell F. ‘‘Keats’s Saturn: Person or Statue?’’ MLQ, xiv 
(1953), 253-57, 
The Saturn of Hyperion is a statue rather than an animated being. In 
Hyperion the treatment of him suggests a Renaissance prototype, but in The 
Fall of Hyperion Egyptian and oriental influence is dominant. (R. H. F.) 
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Ford, Newell F. The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats. See 


PQ, xxx (1953), 115. 
Rev. by Sister Maura in Dalhousie Review, xxxu, No. 3 (Autumn, 1953), 
xiii-xvii; by R. H. Fogle in MLN, Lxvm (1953), 275-76. 


Lord, John B. ‘‘Keats, Cortez, and the Realms of Gold.’’ N&Q, 
excvm (1953), 390-91. 


Richardson, Joanna. Fanny Brawne: A Biography. Thames and 


Hudson. 
Rev, in Lh, Jan. 22, p. 153. 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘Charles Ollier and Keats.’’ N&Q, oxcvi 
(1953), 118. 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘Keats’s Misdated Letters.’’ Harvard Library 
Bulletin, vu (1953), 172-87. 


Wasserman, Earl R. The Finer Tone: Keats’ Major Poems. Balti- 


more, Johns Hopkins Press. 

Rev. by George H. Ford in MP, iI (1953), 141-43; in CE, xv (1953), 71. 

The implied premise of this book is that if you can find the central belief 
of a poet you will have the clue to the secrets of his poetry. The central belief 
that becomes this clue to Keats’s major poems, Dr. Wasserman believes, is 
expressed in the poet’s letter to Bailey on the imagination, in the passage 
about happiness and essence in Book I of Endymion, in the letter thereon, 
and elsewhere. In substance this belief is that there is a framework of being, 
mortal and immortal, material and immaterial, temporal and a-temporal, in 
which, through the supernal power of the imagination, the happiness of 
earthly sensation and experience may be elevated to ‘‘heaven’s bourne,’’ 
where, in mystic oxymoronic union with its ethereal counterpart, it will be 
‘‘repeated in a finer tone’’—forever and forever, one may surmise, all free 
from the trammels of space and time and mortal taint. A primary function 
of art is to capture the meaning of life with its material sensations, and to 
give it ‘‘spiritual re-enactment’’ (spiritual repetition in a finer tone), in 
terms of the ‘‘mystic oxymoron,’’ in poem, painting, or statue. With this 
key the author proposes to unlock the mystery of five of Keats’s major poems. 

A pleasure to be had by readers of this book is evidence throughout of the 
writer’s full and ready knowledge of the text of Keats’s works. Wasserman 
has relevant passages from his author at his finger tips and uses them master- 
fully. Many will welcome, too, a consistently maintained argument for a 
texture of unifying belief in Keats’s major poetry. Wasserman’s method is 
one of exhaustive dialectical explication. Response to this method will be 
conditioned by individual preferences for or against; but all will probably 
agree that Wasserman has used it with skill and generally with more clarity 
than have various of his predecessors, Kenneth Burke in case. Granting this, 
however, there remains the question of the eventual efficacy of the complex 
dialectic and unending exegesis illustrated in this book as a way of criticism. 
In the end, do not the poems themselves get pretty well buried? 

In his basic views on Keats, Mr. Wasserman is, I beli¢ve, on the side of the 
angels, but on particular matters and on particular poems there is room for 
serious doubts. The extended explication of ‘‘The Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ 
and the incidental reading of Endymion are certainly productive. But can 
one accept as a whole or in various details the all-out metaphysical interpre- 
tation of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes’’ that is here offered? Or can one follow 
through the parallels with the Cynthia and Endymion story proposed in the 
chapters on ‘‘La Belle Dame’’ and ‘‘Lamia’’? Incidentally, I wish that Mr. 
Wasserman had developed further some of his best insights revealed in the 
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present rather unsatisfactory section on ‘‘Lamia,’’ also that he had written 

a separate chapter on Endymion. (C. D. T.) 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘ Keats and Benjamin Bailey on the Imagina- 
tion.’? MLN, txvm (1953), 361-65. 


Wigod, Jacob D. ‘‘The Meaning of Endymion.’’ PMLA, -txvi 
(1953), 779-90. 

The essay takes issue with Newell Ford’s recent arguments that Endymion 
is not allegorical. Wigod argues that the poem is a ‘‘personal, Romantic 
allegory,’’ involving a definite theory of poetic ascent. 

Woodruff, B. L. ‘‘Keats’s Wailful Choir of Sma!! Gnats.’’ MLN, 
Lxvi (1953), 217-20. 
The ‘‘wailful choir’’ reflects Keats’s personal melancholy and also his 
reading. 
LAMB 
Barnet, Sylvan. ‘‘Charles Lamb and William Ireland.’’ Né&Q, 
cexcvi (1953), 491. 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘Charles Lamb to George Britton: An Unpub- 
lished Letter.’’ MLQ, xm (1952), 353-55. 


Gilbert, Vedder M. ‘‘Joseph Paice, Subject of Lamb’s ‘Modern 
Gallantry,’ Further Identified.’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1953), 489-90. 


May, J. Lewis, ed. Charles Lamb: Selected Essays, Letters, Poems. 
Collins New Classics Series. London, Collins. 


Seymour, William Kean. ‘‘Charles Lamb as a Poet.’’ Essays by 
Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom, New Series, xxv1 (1953), 
103-26. 

A paper, read before the Society in 1948, surveying the autobiographical 
elements in Lamb’s poetry. 
LEWIS, M. G. 

Lewis, Matthew G. The Monk. Original text, variant readings, and 
‘*A Note on the Text,’’ by Louis F. Peck. With an Introduc- 
tion by John Berryman. New York, Grove Press, 1952. 

Rev. by H. S. Wilson in UTQ, xxu (1953), 443-44, 

Peck, Louis F. ‘‘The Monk and Musaus’ ‘Die Entfiihrung.’ ’’ PQ, 

xxx (1953), 346-48. 


MOORE 
Hennig, John. ‘‘Goethe and ‘Lalla Rookh.’’’ MLR, xivmi (1953), 
445-50. 
Norman. See ‘‘Hunt.’’ 
MORE, HANNAH 


Jones, M. G. Hannah More. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 


1952. 
Rev. in VQR, xxix (1953), xxxiv; in Li, xvi (1952), 1041. 
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PEACOCK 


Campbell, Olwen W. Thomas Love Peacock. English Novelists Ser- 
ies. New York, Roy Publishers; London, Arthur Barker, Lid. 
Rev. by Edgar Johnson in SRL, Oct. 17, p. 16; in N§Q, cxcvi (1953), 410. 


PRAED 
Allott, Kenneth. ‘‘The Text of Praed’s Poems.’’ N&Q, cxcvmi 
(1953), 118-20. 
SCOTT 
Cowley, John. ‘‘Lockhart and the Publication of Marmion.’’ PQ, 
xxx (1953), 172-83. 


Roberts, Paul. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott’s Contributions to the English 
Vocabulary.’’ PMLA, uxvin (1953), 189-210. 


The article includes a statement of the method used in the investigation, 
classification and explanation of the words contributed, and comparison with 
other Romantic writers. 


SHELLEY, MARY 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. Mary Shelley. New Brunswick (N. J.), Rutgers 
University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, June 12, p. 383; in CE, xv (1953), 190. 

This is the most extensive and most perceptive study of Mary Shelley as a 
writer yet to appear. The main emphasis is on the examination of character, 
first the character of Mary herself and then of the other members of the 
Shelley-Byron circle whom she depicts in her novels. Many of these character- 
izations in the novels had been known before, but the subject had never been 
worked out in such detail or with such insight. Mary herself admitted that 
she was using characters and materials from her life with Shelley in the novels; 
Claire Clairmont and Leigh Hunt both recognized that she did so. Dowden 
argued that in Lodore, Lodore was Byron (as Claire had seen); Cornelia 
Santerre, Harriet Westbrook; Lady Santerre, Eliza Westbrook. And Mary 
told Maria Gisborne that the adventures of Edward and Ethel Villiers in the 
same novel were based on those of Shelley and herself in London in 1814-15. 
Mary also informs us that in The Last Man, Adrian is Shelley. Peck argued 
further identifications: Evadne, Harriet Westbrook and Fanny Imlay; Adrian’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary Jane Godwin; Idris, Claire Clairmont; Raymond, Byron. 
Sylva Norman (On Shelley, Oxford, 1938) argued that in Lodore, Saville was 
Shelley; Lodore, Byron; Fanny Derham, Fanny Imlay; Mrs. Derham, Mrs. 
Mary Jane Godwin; that in Falkner, Falkner was Trelawny; Mrs. Falkner, 
Mary Shelley; Miss Jervis, Claire Clairmont. Miss Nitchie accepts the 
most important of these identifications, develops them and adds others: e.g., 
in Mathilda, Mathilda is Mary and Woodville, Shelley; in The Last Man, 
Lionel Verney is Mary Shelley and Perdita is Claire; in Falkner, Edwin Roby 
is Shelley. Not all of these identifications are certain, of course, and, as Miss 
Nitchie points out, Mary sometimes combined characteristics from two real 
characters in one fictional character, but there is clearly an important field 
here for the biographers of Shelley and Byron and others. In the development 
of this field Miss Nitchie makes an important contribution, as, at the same 
time. she examines the works and personality of Mary Shelley. 

Mary Shelley’s output as a writer, as gathered from Miss Nitchie’s bibli- 
ography, is astonishingly large: six novels; at least eighteen short stories; 
two books of travel; five volumes of biography; three editions (of Shelley’s 
works) ; two plays, a number of poems and (later published) two volumes of 
letters (with many more unpublished). Of these only Frankenstein and the 
Notes on Shelley’s poems have survived (The Last Man, however, is to be 
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reissued in England), and the works are certainly of uneven quality; but at 
her best Mary Shelley is a very talented creative writer and critic, 

heqendix ¥ contains four previously unpublished poems by Mary Shelley 
and one in a new text. Appendix IV gives an account of the stage history of 
Frankenstein. The bibliography of Mary Shelley’s work (Appendix II) is the 
most adequate yet to appear. Its listing of unpublished work, however, is 
incomplete. (K. N. C.) 


Spark, Muriel, and Stanford, Derek, eds. My Best Mary: Selected 


Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. London, Wingate. 

Rev. in Dublin Magazine, xx1x, No. 3 (July-Sept., 1953), 51-52; in Li, July 
23, pp. 151, 153. 

This selection presents 122 letters by Mary Shelley out of the more than 
700 so far published. It contains no letters not previously published either 
by Frederick L. Jones in The Letters of Mary W. Shelley or by W. 8. Scott in 
New Shelley Letters (some of the letters to Hogg). It has an introduction 
and brief notes but no index. Letter 46 is wrongly dated 1820 for 1821 and 
letter 100, 1930 for 1830. Thus seen in a selection of her most moving and 
interesting letters Mary appears as a letter writer of greater stature than has 
been generally thought. Her letter to Maria Gisborne on the death of Shelley 
(Pisa, August 15, 1822) emerges as one of the great letters in English literary 
history. (K. N. C,) 


SHELLEY, P. B. 
Cline. See ‘‘ Byron.’’ 


Erdman. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 


Ehrsam, Theodore G. ‘‘Concerning Shelley Forgeries.’’ PQ, xxxu 
(1953), 217-19. 


Harrison, Mignonette E. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘The Cloud.’ ’’ Exp, xu, No. 2 
(Nov., 1953), 10. 


Houston, Ralph. ‘‘Shelley and the Principle of Association.’’ Es- 
says in Criticism, m1 (1953), 45-49. 
It is suggested that Shelley’s poetry can be better understood if its ante- 
cedents in Hume are examined, 
Knight. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 
Monro. See ‘‘Godwin.’’ 
Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.’’ 


Notopoulos, James A. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Disinterested Love’ and Aris- 
totle.’’ PQ, xxxm (1953), 214-17. 


Notopoulos, James A. ‘‘ Two Notes on Shelley.’’ MLR, xiv (1953), 
440-43. 


O’Neili, John P., and Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘Shelley’s Adonats, xxv1, 
232-34.’’ Exp, xu, No. 1 (Oct., 1953), 5. 


Read. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Robertson, Lorraine. ‘‘Unpublished Verses by Shelley.’’ MLR, 
xiv (1953), 181-84. 
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Roe, Ivan. Shelley: The Last Phase. London, Hutchinson. 

Rev. in Li, July 23, pp. 151, 153; in Dublin Magazine, xxix, No. 3 (July- 

Sept., 1953), 51-52. 

he book is not, as the title suggests, an examination of Sheiiey’s ‘‘last 
phase’’ but consists of loosely connected discussions of various topics: the 
Mary Godwin-T. J. Hogg letters of early 1815; the ‘‘Neapolitan child’’; 
the influence of Petrarch on The Triwmph of Life; Shelley’s poems to Jane 
Williams; Shelley’s personality. 

Roe comes to the conclusion that the Mary Godwin-Hogg letters indicate 
that Mary and Hogg had a love affair (April-May, 1815) of which Shelley 
was unaware, and that William Shelley might have been Hogg’s child. He 
suggests that the quarrel between the ‘‘maniac’’ and the ‘‘scornful lady’’ in 
Julian and Maddalo reflects a quarrel between Shelley and Mary in the fall 
of 1818 in which she disclosed to him the paternity of William. 

Whether or not one believes that Mary and Hogg had an affair in the spring 
of 1815 depends on one’s interpretation of the letters. There is no other evi- 
dence. White’s interpretation of the letters was that they indicated a flirta- 
tion between Hogg and Mary instigated by Shelley and that Mary broke it off 
in April before an actual love affair developed. White’s interpretation of the 
quarrel depicted in Julian and Maddalo was that it reflected a quarrel between 
Shelley and Mary resulting from the tensions following the death of Clara. 

Roe’s theory fits neither whatever facts we possess nor the nature of the 
quarrel in Julian and Maddalo. The letters show that Shelley was aware of 
the flirtation; no affair had taken place prior to Mary’s giving birth to a 
child in March (which died within a few days); the letters cease in April; 
Shelley and Mary clearly regarded William as their own child. The ‘‘maniac’’ 
in Julian and Maddalo is complaining that the ‘‘scornful lady’’ is cold and 
brutal to him; he wants a reconciliation. The scene does not even remotely 
suggest a husband being informed that he is not the father of his wife’s child. 

Roe’s second theory—on the ‘‘ Neapolitan child’’—is somewhat less flighty. 
He argues that the parents of the child were the Shelleys’ servants Elise and 
Foggi: (a) Elise had a child of which we hear no more; (b) Elise was either 
married to or living with Foggi; (c) Foggi later blackmailed Shelley (as he 
could well have done as Shelley signed the birth certificate). The theory is an 
extension of White’s view that the child was adopted. 

In spite of his speculative tendencies, his insensitivity to the moods of the 
poetry—shown not only in Julian and Maddalo but also in his comments on 
the poems to Jane Williams—and his lack of specialized knowledge in the 
field, Roe is an astute and skillful writer and his concept of Shelley’s char- 
acter is refreshingly independent, especially his insistence on Shelley’s virile 
qualities and his sense of humor (on which he gives a good deal of documen- 
tation). His chapter on the influence of Petrarch’s Triumphs on The Triumph 
of Life had been anticipated by White, who went into the subject in some 
detail. (K. N. C.) 


Rogers, Neville. ‘‘Shelley and the Skylark.’’ TLS, July 24, p. 482. 


Analysis of two versions of ‘‘To a Skylark.’’ 


Taylor, E. M. M. ‘‘Shelley and Shakespeare.’’ Essays in Criticism, 
m (1953), 367-68. 


Weaver, Bennett. ‘‘Shelley: The First Beginnings.’’ PQ, xxxu 
(1953), 184-96. 


White. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Wichert, Robert A. ‘‘Shelley’s Alastor, 645-658.’’ Exp, xu, No. 2 
(Nov., 1953), 11. 
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SOUTHEY 
Carnall, Geoffrey. ‘‘A Note on Southey’s Later Religious Opin- 
ions.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 399-406. 


Flanagan, Cabell. ‘‘Robert Southey on Thomas Adams.’’ N&Q, 
exevil (1952), 554-55. 


White, William. ‘‘A Southey Borrowing in Housman.’’ N&Q, 
excvill (1953), 68-69. 


TRELAWNY 
Morpurgo, J. E., ed. The Last Days of Shelley and Byron. See PQ, 
xxx (1953), 122. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1952, p. 798; in SRL, May 9, p. 48. 


WORDSWORTH 
Abercrombie, Lascelles. The Art of Wordsworth. See PQ, xxxu 


(1953), 123. 
Rev. by L. B. Leishman in RES, iv (1953), 293-95; by R. D. Havens in 
MLN, wxvit (1953), 256-58; in NGQ, cxcvil (1952), 570-71; in VQR, xxix 
(1953), xix. 


A. P. ‘‘ Wordsworth: Two Cloud-Sceapes.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 66. 


Baird, James R. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Inscrutable Workmanship’ and 
the Emblems of Reality.’’ PMLA, txvmi (1953), 444-57. 

The essay explores Wordsworth’s methods of reaching pure universals, or 
the poe level of infinity, which, according to Baird, goes far beyond the act 
of the imagination. Further, he D oraae: out that these universals are expressed 
poetically by two linguistic modes—the re of synthesis and that of 
transfiguration—both of which he examines. (J. V. L.) 


Beres. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Bicknell, John W. ‘‘A Misreading of Wordsworth’s ‘Guilt and Sor- 
row.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvin (1953), 117-18. 


Carr, (Miss) B. M. H. ‘‘On ‘The Prelude,’ 11, 399-420.’’ N&Q, cxcvui 
(1953), 65-66. 


Coe, Charles Norton. Wordsworth and the [tterature of Travel. 


Bookman Associates. 
Rev. in CE, x1v (1953), 482. 


Curry, Kenneth. ‘‘A Note on Wordsworth’s ‘Fidelity.’ ’’ PQ, xxxn 
(1953), 212-14. 


Darbishire, Helen. 7’he Poet Wordsworth. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 129. 
Rev. by L. B. Leishman in RES, tv (1953), 293-95. 


Darbishire, Helen, ed. Wordsworth’s ‘Poems in Two Volumes, 1807,’ 
Second edition. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. 
Rev. in N&Q, cxcvitt (1953), 43. 
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Erdman. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 


Fink, Zera S. ‘‘ ‘Dion’ and Wordsworth’s Political Thought.’’ SP, 
L (1953), 510-14. 
Wordsworth’s judgment of Dion arises from ‘‘fundamental aspects of his 
political thought at which he had early arrived.’’ This reasonable thesis is 
maintained with unreasonable tendentiousness, (R. H. F.) 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘‘A Note on Wordsworth’s ‘A Character.’ ’’ 
RES, 1 (1953), 57-63. 

The Fenwick Note identifies Robert Jones as the subject of this poem. 
Griggs’s arguments indicate almost certainly that the poem is a character- 
ization of Coleridge. There is supplied much of interest concerning the prepa- 
ration of the second edition of Lyrical Ballads and the fate of Christabel. 
(J. V. L.) 


Jordan, John E. ‘‘ DeQuincey on Wordsworth’s Theory of Diction.’’ 
PMLA, uxvi (1953), 764-78. 

DeQuincey at first enthusiastically espoused Wordsworth’s views, then tended 
towards an acceptance of Coleridge’s opinions, and ended dissatisfied with 
the statements of both poets. By exploring many of DeQuincey’s comments, 
Jordan presents not only these changes of view, but also much of DeQuincey’s 
own theory of poetic diction. (J. V. L.) 


Lyon, J.S. The Excursion: A Study. See PQ, xxxu (1953), 124. 
Rev. by J. B. McNulty in MLQ, xiv (1953), 122-23. 


MacLean, Kenneth. Agrarian Age: A Background for Wordsworth. 
Yale Studies in English, Vol. 115. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1950. 


Rev. by F. W. Bateson in RES, tv (1953), 189-90; by V. R. Stallbaumer in 
MLQ, xIv (1953), 313-14. 


Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Coleridge: Dates in May 
and June, 1798.’’ N&Q, cxcvin (1953), 352-54. 


Margoliouth, H. M. Wordsworth and Coleridge, 1795-1834. Home 
University Library. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. in NG§Q, cxcvil (1953), 411; in TLS, April 10, p. 238; by H. R. 
Pearce in Dublin Review, No. 461 (3rd Quarter, 1953), 318-22 


Monro. See ‘‘Godwin.’”’ 


Potts, Abbie Findlay. Wordsworth’s ‘‘Prelude’’: A Study of Its 


Literary Form. New York, Cornell University Press. 

This book is a study of the growth in Wordsworth’s mind of those works 
of elder writers whom he knew intimately. The author, sensitive to the abrupt 
insistence of the term influence, rarely uses it, preferring rather a various 
synonymy. So guarded, she makes her way between her claim of Wordsworth’s 
phenomenal memory and his questioning that anyone can know what ‘‘ portion 
of the river of [his] mind/ Came from yon fountain.’’ 

The effect of the work sometimes transcends its method. For while an abun- 
dance of passages displaying verbal and other similarities are pointed out (viz. 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘Traveller,’’ Wordsworth’s Desoriptive Sketches, p. 135), the 
poet often seems much like other gifted men who read, remember, and utilize 
what they learn. As the workings of his genius a stronger, Wordsworth 
triumphs more and more over his borrowings, ieving alike a greater in 
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tricacy and a freer originality. We find this true as we make our way from 
the earlier poems to The Prelude. The young writer is imitative; the mature 
artist is transmutative. (See ‘‘The Minstrel,’’ ‘‘The Vale of Esthwaite,’’ and 
‘“MSW,”’’ pp. 67 and 71.) 

Professor Potts follows the reading of Wordsworth, gleaning from century 
to century—especially from the Eighteenth Century—what the poet used. The 
way leads through Aristotle, Plato, and Jesus; through Chaucer, Spenser, 
a Bacon, Browne, the Metaphysical Poets, Milton, and Dryden; 
through Bunyan, Akenside, Habington, Young, Cowper, Goldsmith, Thomson, 
Pope, and on. With patient and impressive industry the author gathers her 
materials. The leads she follows at times may seem shadowy, but she brings 
us at last to the ‘‘Minstrel disciplined by Sage.’’ Wordsworth can no longer 
be thought of as an unread loiterer on an old grey stone, but must be dealt 
with as one who has read deeply. 

As for The Prelude: What is it? ‘‘Song... centering all in love.’’ 
What is it for? ‘‘It is for learning to love and for singing of love.’’ (B. W.) 


Read. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Rudman, Harry W. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Admiral Nelson.’’ CE, xv 
(1953), 177-78. 


de Selineourt, Ernest, ed. Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Vol. m, 2nd ed., revised by Helen Darbishire. See PQ, xxxn 
(1953), 125. 
Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES, 1v (1953), 393-94. 


Seronsy, Cecil C. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Annotations in Daniel’s Poeti- 
cal Works.’’ MLN, uxvui (1953), 403-06. 


Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Revolt Against Literature.’’ Es- 
says in Criticism, m1 (1953), 396-412. 
A profitable comment upon Wordsworth’s attitude toward poetic language 


in the 1800 Preface and the effect of his attitude upon his poems in Lyrical 
Ballads. 


Smith, Charles J. ‘‘The Effect of Shakespeare’s Influence on 


Wordsworth’s ‘The Borderers.’ ’’ SP, u (1953), 625-39. 

The influence of Shakespeare upon ‘‘The Borderers’’ is far greater than has 
previously been supposed. This influence is unfortunate, since ‘‘ considering 
Wordsworth’s purpose and the kind of play he was attempting, it is imitation 
of the wrong models.’’ (R. H. F.) 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘Wordsworth and His Italian Studies.’’ VN&Q, 
exovin (1953), 248-50. 


T., G. ‘‘Wordsworth, and Wilkinson’s Spade.’’ N¢&Q, cxcvm 
(1953), 31. 


Ward, William S. ‘‘An Early Champion of Wordsworth: Thomas 
Noon Talfourd.’’ PMLA, uxvii (1953), 992-1000. 

Influenced by Barron Field, Talfourd espoused the cause of defending 
Wordsworth and of interpreting the new poets. During a period of about 
six years, beginning in 1815, his criticism appeared in periodicals. He is one 
of the earliest to show a genuine understanding of Wordsworth. (J. V. L.) 
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White, R. J., ed. The Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. in NG&Q, cxcvill (1953), 457. 

Contains Shelley’s A Philosophical View of Reform and selections (some- 
times with rearrangements of text) from Coleridge’s The Statesman’s Manual 
and A Lay Sermon, Wordsworth’s The Convention of Cintra, and Shelley’s 
A Defence of Poetry, plus Introduction, Bibliographical Note, notes and index. 
The text of A Defence of Poetry and A Philosophical View of Reform are 
taken from, respectively, Forman’s edition of the prose and the transcript 
used by Rolleston in 1920 and not from the superior texts in the Julian Edition. 
The notes and Introduction give a good deal of useful information but show 
a lack of familiarity with the political situation of the time and the scholar- 
ship upon it. It is unfortunate that the selections from both Wordsworth and 
Coleridge represent them only in their later conservatism and not in their 
early radicalism. Either Wordsworth’s Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff or 
Coleridge’s Conciones ad Populum should have been included in order to give 
a balanced picture. (K. N. C.) 


Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘The Sources of Wordsworth’s ‘ After-Thought’ 
Sonnet.’’ PQ, xxxu (1953), 210-12. 


Wilkinson, C. 8. The Wake of the Bounty. Cassell. 
Rev. in Ls, June 18, p. 1021. 


Wordsworth—S. T. Coleridge: Lyrical Ballads (1798). Historisch- 

Kritisch herausgegeben mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, von 

F. W. Schulze. Halle-an-der-Saale, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, wi (1953), 266-68. 


DANISH 
(By P. M. MitcHe.) 
1. GENERAL 


Koppang, Ole. ‘‘ Begrepene etterligning og selvstendighet i ‘klassisk’ 
og ‘romantisk’ litterer estetikk.’’ Edda, 1953, 166-218. 


Raaschou, Carl. ‘‘Nureddin-linjen i nyere dansk digtning.’’ Edda, 
1952, 47-62. 
On the relation of J, P. Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne, Pontoppidan’s Lykke-Per, 
and Paludan’s Jgrgen Stein to the symbolic figure of Nureddin in Oehlen- 
schliger’s Aladdin. 


Roksund, Leif K. ‘“Kjennskapet til europeisk litteratur i Norge i 
1. Halvdel av det 19. drhundre.’’ Edda, 1953, 248-56. 
2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AARESTRUP 
Brix, Hans, Emil Aarestrup I-II. Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1952. 
BLICHER 
Poulsen, Hans. Steen Steensen Blicher. Copenhagen, Gad, 1952. 
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GRUNDTVIG 
Johansen, Steen. Bibliografi over N.F.S. Grundtvigs Skrifter III. 
Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1952. 


Johansen, Steen. ‘‘Grundtvig-litteratur 1951. En bibliografisk over- 
sigt.’’ Grundtvig-Studier, 1953, 118-25. 


Albeck, Gustav. ‘‘Grundtvigs vej til de norrgne skrifter.’’ Grundt- 
vig-Studier, 1953, 103-11. English summary, p. 117. 


Weltzer, Carl. Grundtvig og Soren Kierkegaard. Copenhagen, Gy]}- 


dendal, 1952. 
Rev. by P. M. Mitchell in SS, xxv (1953), 79-80. 


OEHLENSCHLAGER 
Breve fra og til Adam Oehlenschlaiger 1809-1829. Udg. af Det danske 
Sprog- og Litteraturselskab ved Daniel Preisz. . . I. Copen- 


hagen, Gyldendal, 1953. 
Supplements a previous series of letters until 1809, published 1945-1950. 
Vol. I contains letters from 1809 to 1817. 


Roos, Carl. ‘‘Ohlenschleger og Ossian. Et supplement.’’ Danske 


Studier, 1952, 127-29. 
Augments Roos’s article on the same subject in Danske Studier, 1951, 71-80. 


Togeby, Knud. ‘‘Tidens Enhed i Hakon Jarl.’’ Danske Studier, 
1952, 143-44. 


FRENCH 
(By ALBERT JOSEPH GEORGE) 
1. GENERAL 


Antoine, Gérald. ‘‘Stylistique et histoire de la langue 4 1’époque 
romantique.’’ RHL, tm (avril-juin), 175-87. 
Actually a series of corrections to Charles Bruneau’s Epoque romantique, 
t. x11 of Brunot’s Histoire de la langue frangaise, Paris, Colin, 1948. 


Bagge, Dominique. Les Idées politiques en France sous la Restaura- 
tion. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1952. 


Brown, Calvin S. ‘‘The Color Symphony before and after Gautier.’’ 


CL, v (Fall), 289-309. 
A sketch of the history of the color symphony from Diderot to John Gould 
Fletcher; includes consideration of such varied writers as Amy Lowell, Pound, 
and Rubén Dario. 


Fourcassié, Jean. Toulouse, une ville a l’époque romantique. Paris, 
Plon. 


Girardet, Raoul. La Société dans la France contemporaine, 1815- 
1939. Paris, Plon. 
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Henriot, Emile. Courrier littéraire, XIX siécle: les romantiques. 
Paris, Albin Michel. 


Marion, Séraphin. La Bataille romantique au Canada frangais. Ot- 
tawa, Editions de 1’Université d’ Ottawa, 1952. 


Michand, Guy, et Van Tieghen, Ph. Le Romantisme. Paris, Hachette. 


Moreau, Pierre. ‘‘Travaux récents d’histoire littéraire sur 1’époque 
littéraire en France: I. Les générations de 1800 4 1830; II. Prés- 
ences et absences; III. Esquisse d’un plan d’études.’’ Droit et 
liberté, décembre 1952, février, avril 1953. 


Taupin, René. ‘‘Le Mythe de Hamlet a l’epoque romantique.’’ FR, 
xxvir (October), 15-21. 


A very brief article which uses the word ‘‘romantique’’ in the Hegelian 
sense. Thus the author can move comfortably over the whole century. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AMPERE 
Renauld, Charlotte. ‘‘J.-J. Ampére et |’Italie.’’ Revue des Sciences 
Humaines, juillet-septembre 1952. 
BALLANCHE 
Bagge, Dominique. ‘‘L’Evolution des sociétés selon Ballanche.’’ 
Fédération, février 1953. 
BALZAC 
Balzac. Le Livre du centenaire. Paris, Flammarion. 


A collection of very varied articles on Balzac and his novels. 


Bartolozzi, Attilo. Ombre e luci su Montaigne, Balzac, Rimbaud, 
Hugo, Sand, Baudelaire. .. . Ancona, Draga, 1952. 


Emery, Léon. Balzac en sa création. Lyon, Audin, 1952. 
. y , , 


Fabre, Jean. ‘‘Création et critique selon Balzac.’’ Bulletin de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, mars 1953. 


Guiette, Robert. ‘‘Composition et structure du roman balzacien.’’ 
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(By Lupwie W. Kann) 
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Holborn, Hajo. ‘‘Der deutsche Idealismus in sozialgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung.’’ Historische Zeitschrift, cLxxtv (1952), 359-84. 
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Jaspert, Reinhard. Die deutsche Romantik. Berlin, Safari Verlag, 
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Kindermann, Heinz. Meister der Komédie von Aristophanes bis 
Shaw. Wien, Donau Verlag, 1952. 
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pretations of texts. This volume deals with Kleist, with the ‘‘nationalistic’’ 
Romanticism and the revival of Germanic and Teutonic literature and folk 
literature, with the religious movement (e.g., Brentano) and the tragedy of 
fate, with E.T. A. Hoffmann, and with the later Goethe. 


Lankheit, Klaus. ‘‘Die Friihromantik und die Grundlagen der 
‘gegenstandslosen’ Malerei.’’ Newe Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 
1951, pp. 55-90. 


Wackenroder, Tieck, Novalis and their views—i.e., Romantic creative sub- 
jectivism—as one of the roots of modern non-objective art. 


Moody, Joseph N., ed. Church and Society: Catholic Social and 
Political Thought and Movements, 1789-1950. New York, Arts. 


Contains a section on Catholicism and German Romanticism. 


Pfeiffer, Johannes. Wege zur Erzahlkunst: iiber den Umgang mit 


dichterischer Prosa. Hamburg, Wittig. 
Interpretations of tales and stories by Kleist, Brentano, E. T. A. Hoffmann. 


Schneider, Reinhold. Veber Dichter und Dichtung. K6ln und Olten, 


Hegner. 

A collection of essays, most of them previously noted in this bibliography 
on their first appearance in various journals. The following deal with Romantic 
authors: ‘‘Lenaus geistiges Schicksal,’’ ‘‘Kleists Ende,’’ ‘‘ Novalis und der 
Tod,’’ ‘‘Die Sendung Achim von Arnims, »? <¢Erworbenes Erbe: Annette von 
Droste, ’? *¢Grillparzers Epilog auf die Geschichte. ’? 


Scholte, J. H. ‘‘Die Romantik und Grimmelshausen.’’ Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift, N.F. ur (1953), 190-200. 


Schulz, Franz. Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen. II. Teil: 
‘‘Wesen und Form der klassisch-romantischen Literatur.’’ Sec- 


ond Edition. Stuttgart, Metzler, 1952. 
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the same, but there is an appendix, ‘‘Der gegenwirtige Stand der Romantik- 
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Tymms, Ralph. Doubles in Literary Psychology. Cambridge (Eng- 
land), Bowes and Bowes, 1949. 
The ‘‘Doppelginger’’ in Tieck, Arnim, Chamisso, Kleist, etc. 


Wohlhaupter, Eugen. Dichterjuristen. Herausgegeben von H. G. 
Seifert. Volume 1. Tiibingen, Mohr. 
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Goethe, Grillparzer, Kleist. 


Wolf, Erik. Vom Wesen des Rechts in deutscher Dichtung: Hélder- 
lin, Stifter, Hebel, Droste. Frankfurt, Klostermann, 1946. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM (BETTINA) 


Arnim, Bettina von. ‘‘Briefe und Konzepte aus den Jahren 1809- 
46. rs Sinn und Form, v (1953), Heft 3/4, S. 27-58. 
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Arnim, Bettina von. ‘‘Briefe und Konzepte aus den Jahren 1849- 
52.’’ Sinn und Form v (1953), Heft 1, S. 38-64. 


Baumgardt, Rudolf. ‘‘Bettina von Arnim.’’ In his Das Funda- 
ment: schépferische Menschen des 19. Jahrhunderts. Darmstadt, 
1952, pp. 319-30. 


Brentano, Bettina, und Achim von Arnim. ‘‘Unveréffentlichte 
Briefe aus der Zeit ihrer Ehe.’’ Du, 13th year, January, 1953, 
pp. 39-42. 


Brentano, Bettina. [Unpublished letter to her sister Louise Rozier 
des Bordes.] Neue Literarische Welt, January 25. 

This letter, dated February 12, 1831, is Bettina’s answer to Loulou’s letter 
of condolence after the death of Achim von Arnim. She calls Achim the 
‘“edelste Geist seiner Zeit’’ and writes to her sister about her children. 

BAADER 
Baader, Franz von. Ueber Liebe, Ehe und Kunst. Aus den Schrif- 
ten, Briefen und Tagebiichern. Ausgewahlt, eingeleitet und mit 
Texthinweisen von Hans Grassel. Miinchen, Késel. 

The first of several projected volumes arranging the writings of Baader 

according to problems and topics. 


Gandillac, Maurice de. ‘‘Baader et ses correspondants.’’ EG, vm 
(1953), 166-71. 


BRENTANO 
Atkinson, M. E., ed. Tieck’s ‘Der blonde Eckbert’ and Brentano’s 
‘Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und dem schénen Annerl.’ 


Oxford, Blackwell. 
An edition with scholarly notes and introduction. 


Tucker, Harry, Jr. ‘‘Clemens Brentano: the Imagery of Despair 
and Salvation.’’ MLQ, x1v (1953), 284-97. 


Tucker, Harry, Jr. ‘‘The Symbolism of Water in the Poetry of 
Clemens Brentano.’’ Ohio State University Abstracts of Doe- 
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Wagner, Margarete. ‘‘Clemens Brentano und Giovanni Battista 
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ature in Honor of Theodore B. Hewitt. University of Buffalo 
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DROSTE 
Bergenthal, Ferdinand. ‘‘ Das unerschiitterliche Herz... Auslegung 
einer Droste-Ballade, ‘Der Tod des Erzbischofs Engelbert von 
Koln.’ ’’ Theologie und Glaube, xuin (1953), 114-25. 
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Droste-Hiilshoff, Annette von. Sdémtliche Werke. Herausgegeben 
von Clemens Heselhaus. Miinchen, Hanser, 1952. 
Complete edition, annotated. Poems in chronological order. 

Heselhaus, Clemens. ‘‘Genie und Trivialitat: zum Droste-Buch von 
Mary Lavater-Sloman.’’ Westfalenspiegel, 1 (1953), 14-15. 
Kayser, Wolfgang. ‘‘ Bild und Symbol bei der Droste.’’ Westfalen, 

xxx (1952), 208-18. 


Wolf. See ‘‘General.’’ 
EICHENDORFF 
Reinhard, Ewald. ‘‘Die historisch-kritische Eichendorff-Ausgabe : 


Schicksal, Riickshau und Ausblick.’’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, uxx1 (1953), 378-81. 


Schodrok, Karl, ed. Eichendorff-Jahrbuch, Almanach Aurora. Neu- 
markt, Verlag Kulturwerk, 1953. 


GORRES 


Saitschick, Robert. Joseph Gérres und die abendléndische Kultur. 
Olten und Freiburg i. Br., Waller. 


GRILLPARZER 
Castle. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Grillparzer, Franz. The Jewess of Toledo. Esther. Sappho. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Burkhard. 2 vols. Yarmouth Port, Register 
Press. 


Hock, Erich. ‘‘Grillparzers Lustspiel.’’ Wirkendes Wort, 1v (1953), 
12-24, 


Jahrbuch der Grillparzeryesellschaft. III. Folge, 1, Band. Wien, 
Bergland Verlag. 
Inter alia: Leo Mikoletzky, ‘‘ Franz Grillparzer und das Hofkammerarchiv.’’ 
O, Paul Straubinger, ‘‘ Grillparzerbibliographie 1937-1952.’’ Ida Castle, ‘* Franz 
Grillparzers Friedrich der Streitbare.’’ 


Naumann, Walter. ‘‘Grillparzer: der Dichter und die Sprache.”’ 
MfDU, xiv (1953), 337-54. 
GRIMM 
Gerstner, Hermann, ed. Die Briider Grimm, ihr Leben und Werk: 


Selbstzeugnisse, Aufzeichnungen und Briefe. Ebenhausen, Lan- 
gewiesche-Brandt, 1952. 


Schoof, Withelm, ed. Briefe der Briider Grimm an Savigny. In 
Verbindung mit Ingeborg Schnack herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Schoof. Berlin und Bielefeld, Erich Schmidt Verlag. 

HEINE 

Adolf, Helen. ‘‘A Mid-Century Duel: Gottfried Keller and Heine.’ 

GR, xxvii (1953), 180-89. 
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Reinhard, L. J. ‘‘Heinrich Heine.’’ Grosse Sowjet-Enzyklopddie, 
Rethe Kunst und Literatur. 
Quoted by title. 


Schnee, Heinrich. ‘‘Heinrich Heines vaterliche Ahnen als lippische 
Hoffaktoren: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Familie Heines 
und der Institution des Hoffaktorentums an kleinen Fiirsten- 
héfen im Zeitalter des Absolutismus.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Reli- 
gions- und Geistesgeschichte, v (1953). 


Seweig, Giinter. Die Politische Dichtung Heinrich Heines im Fran- 
zosischen Urteil. Sarrebruck. 
Rev. by J. Dresch in RLC, xxvii (1953), 483-84. 
HOFFMANN 
Guichard, Léon. ‘‘Autour des ‘Contes d’Hoffman.’’’ RLC, xxv 
(1953), 136-47. 
Influence of Hoffmann in France. Cf. also Castex, Le conte fantastique en 
France de Nodier 4 Maupassant. Paris, José Corti, 1951. 
Jaffé, Aniela. ‘‘Bilder und Symbole aus E.T.A. Hoffmanns Miar- 
chen Der goldene Topf.’’ Pages 237-616 in C. G. Jung, Gestal- 
tungen des Unbewussten. Ziirich, Rascher, 1950. 


Neumann, Alfred R. ‘‘ Musician or Author? E.T.A. Hoffmann’s 
Decision.’’ JEGP, un (1953), 174-81. 
H6LDERLIN 


Allmendingen, Johannes. ‘‘Hélderlins Jugendjahre.’’ EG, vu 
(1953), 6-11. 


Beare, Robert L. ‘‘Patmos, dem Landgrafen von Homburg.’’ GR, 
xxvi1 (1953), 5-22. 

The theme interpreted as the search for the poet’s function and the demon- 

stration of it; with it the poet achieves his own salvation. Stresses Biblical 


passages. 
Buddeberg, Else. ‘‘Heidegger und die Dichtung: Holderlin.’’ 
DtVjs, xxvi (1952), 293-330. 


Flint, R. W. ‘‘ The Genius of Hélderlin.’’ Hudson Review, v1 (1953), 


308-13. 
A review of the book by Salzberger (see PQ, xxx [1953], 143) and the 
translation by Hamburger (see below). 


Hany, Arthur. Die Grosse Stuttgarter Hélderlin-Ausgabe.’’ Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau, N.F. xx (1952). 297-302. 


Heller. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Holderlin, Friedrich. Poems. Translated with a critical study by 
Michael Hamburger. New York, Pantheon. 
Rev. by Francis Golffing in PR, xx (1953), 428-30; in Li, May 14, pp. 811, 
8132. 
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The English edition, no date, appeared in London, Harvill Press, 1952. This 
is an enlarged and revised edition of a previous (1942) bilingual selection of 


poems, 
Holderlin-Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Beissner und 
Paul Kluckhohn. Jg. 1952. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1952. 

Inter alia: W. Schadewaldt, ‘‘Das Bild der exzentrischen Bahn bei Hélder- 
lin.’’ C. Heselhaus, ‘‘Hélderlins idea vitae.’’ A. Romain, ‘‘Ganymed.’’ W. 
Binder, ‘‘ Hélderlins Odenstrophe.’’ A Beck, ‘‘Das Schrifttum iiber Hélderlin 
1948-1951.’’ 

Kraft, Werner. ‘‘ ‘Die Eichbaume.’ Ueber ein Gedicht Hélderlins.’’ 
Neue Literarische Welt, 4. Jhg, Nr. 19 (10. Oktober 1953), S.4. 

‘*Das Gedicht ist ein Gegenbeweis fiir die . . . Auffassung, dass Hélderlin 
ein mythischer Dichter sei.’’ 

Kranz, W. Empedokles. See PQ, xxx (1950), 141. 

Rev. by Volker Niebergall, Philosophischer Literaturanzeiger, 1v (1952), 
9-13; by Heinz Munding in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Lxx1v (1953), 283-87. 
Laublin, Helmut. ‘‘ Holderlin und das Christentum.’’ In Symposium, 

Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie, ed. by Hedwig Conrad-Martins, Vol. 
III. Freiburg und Miinchen, Karl Alber, 1952. 


Mauderli, Max O. ‘‘Hélderlin als Erzieher.’’ University of Penn- 
sylvania dissertation, 1948. Dissertation Abstracts, xu (1952), 
627-28. 


Trager, Claus. ‘‘Hélderlins Hyperion als Widerspiegelung der pro- 
gressiven Tendenzen der franzésischen Revolution.’’ Wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marz-Universitat Leipzig, Jhg. 
1952/3, Heft 9/10, S. 511-16. 


Waiblinger, W. Friedrich Holderlins Leben, Dichtung und Wahn- 
sinn. Herausgegeben und erlautert von Adolf Beck. Marbach, 
Schiller-Nationalmuseum, 1951. 


Wolf. See ‘‘General.’’ 


JEAN PAUL 


Berend, Eduard. ‘‘Wie Jean Paul zu seinen Gleichnissen kam.’ 
Neue Schweizer Rundschau, N. F. xx (1952), 28-33. 


Hesperus, Blatter der Jean-Paul-Gesellschaft. Nr. 3 (Mai 1952), 
4 (Oktober 1952), 5 (Marz 1953), 6 (Oktober 1953). 

Nr. 3 contains, inter alia: Theodor Langenmaier, ‘‘Jean Paul und die Welt 
der Titanen,’’ E. R. Curtius, ‘‘ Jean Pauls Erzahlkunst und die neue Roman- 
technik.’’ E. V. Brewer and Th. Geissendérfer, ‘‘The New England Interest 
in Jean Paul.’’? Nr. 4: Th. Langenmaier, ‘‘ Der grosse Torso, eine einfiihrende 
Betrachtung zu... Der Komet.’’ H. Cysarz, ‘‘Jean Paul und das Schicksal 
des Romans.’’ Nr. 5: Th. Langenmaier, ‘‘Der Ehestand des Armenadvokaten 
Siebenkiis und Jean Pauls eigene Ehe.’’ H, A. Korff, ‘‘Siebenkis und Leib- 
geber als Typen.’’ 


Jolles, Matthijs. ‘‘Das Bild der Dichtung und des Dichters bei Jean 


Paul und Goethe.’’ Deutsche Beitrage zur geistigen Ueberlie- 
ferung, Vol. II. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1953. 


, 
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KLEIST 
Adolf, Helen. ‘‘Kleist’s Kunigunde, Jung-Stilling, and the Motif 
of the Paradox.’’ JEGP, im (1953), 312-21. 


Jung-Stilling’s Heimweh as a source for Kleist. 


Buchwald, Reinhard. ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleists Urerlebnis.’’ Deutsche 
Rundschau, uxx1x (1953), 728-35. 


Dyer, D. G. ‘‘ Amphitryon: Plautus, Moliére and Kleist.’’ German 
Infe and Letters, n.s. v (1952), 191-201. 


Jacobi, H. Amphitryon in Frankreich und Deutschland: ein Beitrag 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte. Ziiricher Beitrige zur 
vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Band 2. Ziirich, Juris Ver- 
lag, 1952. 


Schlagdenhauffen, Alfred. ‘‘L’univers existentiel de Kleist dans 
le Prince de Hombourg.’’ Publications de la faculté des lettres 
de 1]’Université de Strasbourg. Paris, Société d’Edition Les 
Belles Lettres. 


Wiese, Benno von. ‘‘Das Menschenbild Heinrich von Kleists.’’ 
Wirkendes Wort, 1v (1953/54), 1-12. 


MORIKE 
Feise, Ernst. ‘‘Eduard Morikes ‘Denk es, 0 Seele.’’’ MIN, txvim 
(1953), 344-48. 


Graham, Ilse Appelbaum. ‘‘Zu Morikes Gedicht ‘Auf eine Lampe.’ 
Comment by L. Spitzer.’’ MZN, uxvim (1953), 328-34. 


Cf. the exchange by Staiger, Heidegger, and Spitzer (see PQ xxx [1953], 
146). 


NOVALIS 
Dirks, Walter. ‘‘Die Christenheit und Europa: die Vision des No- 
valis.’’ Frankfurter Hefte, v1 (1951), 626-37. 


Hiebel, F. Novalis, der Dichter der blawen Blume. See PQ, xxx 
(1952), 147. 
Rev. by Paul Kluckhohn, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Lxxil1 (1952), 419-24. 


Miiller-Seidel, Walter. ‘‘Probleme neuerer Novalis-Forschung.”’ 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, N.F. mur (1953), 274-92. 


Peacock, Ronald. ‘‘Novalis and Schopenhauer: a Critical Transi- 
tion in Romanticism.’’ Pages 133-43 in German Studies Pre- 
sented to L. A. Willoughby. Oxford, Blackwell, 1952. 


Peacock distinguishes three phases in European Romanticism: that charac- 
terized by the sentiment of nature (Rousseau and his followers); that which 
is given support in German idealism (seen most clearly in Novalis); that in 
which conflict and disillusion become visible (Grillparzer, Schopenhauer, Byron, 
Heine, Shelley, Flaubert, and others). The difference between the second and 
the third phase is illustrated in the essay by the contrast between Novalis and 
Schopenhauer. Whereas Rousseau and his followers were filled with faith in 
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a secular ideal, Novalis finds love and harmony and unity in a mystic other- 
worldly realm. When hope and faith collapse, when the dream vision fails, 
when the separation of ideal from real becomes irritating, the third phase of 
Romanticism begins. 


Vincenti. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘Leopardi.’’ 

Ziegler, Klaus. ‘‘Die Religiositat des Novalis im Spiegel der ‘Hym- 
nen an die Nacht.’ ’’ Zweiter Teil. Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Phil- 
ologie, UXx1 (1953), 256-77. 

The first part of this essay appeared in the same journal, LXx (1947-49), 

396-417. 

SOLGER 

Wildbolz, Rudolf. Der philosophische Dialog als literarisches Kunst- 
werk: Untersuchungen iiber Solgers philosophische Gesprdche. 
Sprache und Dichtung, Vol. 77. Bern, Haupt, 1952. 


; TIECK 
Atkinson. See ‘‘Brentano.’’ 


Immerwahr, Raymond M. The Esthetic Intent of Tieck’s Fantastic 
Comedies. Washington University Studies, New Series: Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 22. St. Louis, Washington University 
Press, 1953. 


Northeott, Kenneth J. ‘‘A Note on the Levels of Reality in Tieck’s 
Der blonde Eckbert.’’ German Infe and Letters, n.s. v1 (1953), 
292-94. 


Thalmann, Marianne. ‘‘Hundert Jahre Tieckforschung.’’ MfDU, 
xLv (1953), 113-23. 


A plea for a revision of the almost standard view of Tieck as a journalist, 
mimic or superficial literary craftsman. The usefulness of lahels (including 
that of ‘‘Romantic’’) is questioned. A new and deeper interpretation might 
start with the biographical, psychological, and literary interpretation begun 
by J. KGrner in Margialien (see PQ, xxx [1951], 139). 


ITALIAN 


(By LrenNHARD BERGEL) 
1. GENERAL 


Apollonio, C. ‘‘Dell’ uso del termine ‘romantico’ nelle letterature 
europee.’’ Lettere Italiane, tv (1952), 32-50. 


Binni, Walter. ‘‘La battaglia romantica in Italia,’’ pp. 77-90 in 
Critici e poeti dal Cinquecento al Novecento. Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia, 1952, 


Caleaterra, Carlo, ed. 1 Manifesti romantici del 1816 e gli scritti 
principali del ‘‘Conciliatore’’ sul Romanticismo. Torino, 
U.T.E.T., 1951. 

Rev. by R. Bertacchini in Letteratwre Moderne, 11 (1952), 226-31; by E. H. 

Wilkins in CoLi, v (1953), 83-84. 
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Fubini, Mario. Romanticismo italiano: Saggi di storia della critica 
e della letteratura. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli. 


The book is conceived largely as a continuation of the author’s Dal Muratori 
al Baretti and deals therefore mainly with Romantic criticism and literary 
theory; the principal critics and historians discussed are Berchet, Cattaneo, 
Foscolo, De Sanctis; the essay on the latter has far-reaching implications for 
the relationship between literature and music. 


Pellegrini, Carlo. La Contessa d’Albany e il salotto del Lungarno. 
Napoli, Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1951. 
Rev. by G. Grazzini in Il Ponte, vit (1952), 228-29; by E. Craveri Croce in 
Lo Spettatore Italiano, v (1952), 128-31. 


Puppo, Mario. Jl Romanticismo. Roma, Edizioni ‘‘Studium,’’ 1951. 
Rev. by R. Allevi in Lettere Italiane, 1v (1952), 281-84, together with other 
recent publications on European and Italian Romanticism. 


Sanctis, Francesco De. Saggi Critici. 3 vols. Ed. with an introduc- 
tion and commentary by Luigi Russo. Bari, Giul. Laterza & Figli, 
1952. 


Sanctis, Francesco De. La letteratura italiana nel secolo Decimon- 
ono:— v. 2: La scuola cattolico-liberale e il romanticismo a 
Napoli. Ed. with introduction by Carlo Muscetta and Giorgio 
Candelaro. Torino, Einaudi. 


Sanctis, Francesco De. La letteratura italiana nel secolo Decimon- 
ono:— v. 3: Mazzini e la scwola democratica. Ed. with introduc- 
tion by Carlo Muscetta and Giorgio Candelaro. Torino, Einaudi, 
1951. 


All new editions of De Sanctis that have been published by Laterza and 
Binaudi during the past three years are reviewed in Societd, 1x (1953), 179-88. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


ALFIERI 
Cappuccio, Carmelo. La critica alfieriana, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 
1951. 
Rev. by G, B. Salinari in Lo Spettatore Italiano, v (1952), 131-33; by G. 
Cecchetti in Italia, xxx (1953), 116-17. 


Fubini, Mario. Ritratto dell’ Alfieri. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1951. 
Rev. by D. Vittorini in Jtalica, xxx (1953), 51-53. 


Jannaco, Carmine. Studi sulle tragedie dell’ Alfieri. Messina—Fi- 
renze, Casa Editrice G. d’Anna. 


9? 


Maier, Bruno. ‘‘I] pensiero politico dell’Alfieri.’’ Ausonia, vu 


(Mar.-Apr., 1952), 49-52; (May-June, 1952), 5-15. 


Mariani, Gaetano. ‘‘Letture alfierane.’’ Lo Spettatore Italiano, v 
(1952), 111-21. 
An important study of Alfieri’s revisions of his Vita, particularly of the 
passages dealing with his reading; these revisions reflect the development of 
his taste and literary judgment. 
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Pino, Guido di. Linguaggio della tragedia alfieriana e altri studi. 
Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1952. 


BERCHET 
Li Gotti, Ettore. ‘‘Giovanni Berchet milanese ed europeo.’’ Lettera- 
ture Moderne, tv (1953), 501-17. 


Stresses the artistic value of Berchet’s poetry and the significance of his 
translations from popular poetry for his own poetic practice. 


Studi sul Berchet: pubblicati per il primo centenario della morte ; 
a cura del Liceo-Ginnaso ‘‘G. Berchet’’ di Milano. Milano, Tipo- 
grafia Grafica, 1951. 

Rev. in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, cxxx (1953), 107-10. 
Contains, among others, previously unpublished fragments of Berchet’s 
translation from the Nibelungenlied. 


FOSCOLO 


Braecesi, R. ‘‘I sonetti del Foscolo.’’ Lettere Italiane, v (1953), 
1-8. 


Brumati, Cesare. ‘‘Foscolo e Sterne.’’ Ausonia, vu (Jul.-Aug., 
1952), 3-9. 


Dapelo, C. ‘‘Il Werther e |’Ortts.’’ Letttre Italiane, v (1953), 51- 
52. 


Foseolo, Ugo. Prose varie d’arte. Edizione critica a cura di Mario 
Fubini. (Edizione nazionale delle opere, v. V). Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1951. 

Rev. by G. Salinari in Lo Spettatore Italiano, v (1952), 76-78. 


Foscolo, Ugo. Epistolario, v. II. A cura di Plinio Carli. (Edizione 
nazionale delle opere, v. XV). Firenze, Le Monnier, 1952. 
Rev. by F. Zampieri in Jl Ponte, vir (1952), 1030-33. 
This volume comprises the period from July, 1804, to December, 1808. 


Foscolo, Ugo. Saggi e discorsi critici. A cura di Cesare Foligno. 
(Edizione nazionale delle opere, v. X). Firenze, Le Monnier. 
This volume comprises: ‘‘Saggi sul Petrarca’’; ‘‘Discorso sul testo del 
Decamerone’’; ‘‘Scritti minori su poeti italiani e stranieri.’’ 


Foseolo, Ugo. ‘‘ Dei Sepoleri.’’ See ‘‘ Portuguese’’ under ‘‘General.’’ 
Natali, Giulio. Ugo Foscolo. Firenze, La Nuova Italia. 


Vaiveri, Giuseppe Maggio. ‘‘L’ellenismo in Foscolo.’’ Palermo, Pes- 


zino, 1952. 
Rev. in Lettere Italiane, v (1953), 43-44. 


Vineent, E. R. Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in Regency England. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press. 
Rev. by U. Limentani in I] Ponte, 1x (1953), 1019-21; by D. E. Rhodes in 
Italian Studies, vit (1953), 84-89; in Li, Sept. 24, p. 515. 
In his earlier book Byron, Hobhouse, and Foscolo (Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1949) the author dealt separately with a detail of Foscolo’s 
stay in England; in this book he gives a comprehensive picture of the con- 
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cluding period of Foscolo’s life. He is equally concerned with his hero and 
with the society in which he lived. The author draws largely on letters and 
diaries. The appendices contain the reprints of hitherto unpublished documents 
pertaining to Foscolo’s stay in England and a list of Foscolo’s works pub- 
lished there. 


LEOPARDI 
Biondolillo, Francesco. Studio sul Leopardi. Messina-Firenze, Casa 
Editrice d’Anna. 


Frattini, Alberto. Leopardi e Rousseau. Roma, Edizioni Pagine 
Nuove, 1952. 


Greco, Arnold Armand Del. Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic Litera- 
ture. New York, S.F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. 


Lugli, Vittorio. ‘‘Una lettera del Manzoni e un’Operetta del Leo- 
pardi,’’ pp. 79-90 in Dante e Balzac, con altri italiani e fran- 
cesit, Napoli, Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1952. 

wien” Letterature Moderne, tv (1953), 480-82; in Il Ponte, 1x (1953), 

The essay compares Manzoni’s letter to Marco Coen of June 2, 1832, with 

Leopardi’s ‘‘Parini, ovvero Della gloria.’’ 


Origo, Ines. Leopardi: A Study in Solitude. London, Hamish Ham- 


ilton. 
Rev. in TLS, October 2, p. 630. 
This is a considerably expanded version of the edition of 1935. 


Piccione, Leone. Lettura leopardiana e altri saggi. Firenze, Vallec- 
chi, 1952. 


Of particular importance is the detailed study of the variants of the early 
poems. 


Rhodes, D. E. ‘‘The Composition of Mr. Gladstone’s Essay on 
Leopardi.’’ Italian Studies, vm (1953), 59-70. 


The article consists largely of hitherto unpublished correspondence between 
Gladstone and A. Panizzi. 


Sanctis, Francesco De. Giacomo Leopardi (La letteratura italiana 
nel secolo Decimonono, v. III). Ed. with an introduction and 
commentary by Walter Binni. Bari, Giul. Laterza & Figli, 1953. 


See also ‘‘1. General’’ under ‘‘Sanctis.’’ 


Sapegno, Natalino. ‘‘De Sanctis e Leopardi.’’ Societa, 1x (1953), 
79-87. 


The article is to a large extent, though not exclusively, a discussion of 
Binni’s edition of De Sanctis’ book. 


Toffanin, Giuseppe. Prolegomena alla lettura del Leopardi. Napoli, 
Libreria Scientifica, 1952. 


Vincenti, Leonello. ‘‘ Due canti dei morti.’’ ‘stratto da Acme (An- 
nali della Facolta di Filosofia e Lettere dell’ Universita di Mv 
lano, v. V, fase. 1-2). Milano, 1952. 

Rev. by G. Necco in Letteratura, 1 (1953), 106-07. 
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Compares Novalis’ ‘‘Lied der Toten’’ with the ‘‘Coro di morti’’ in Leo- 
pardi’s ‘‘Dialogo di Federico Ruysch e delle sue mummie.’’ 


MANZONI 
Abbate, Michele. ‘‘Croce e Manzoni.’’ Il Ponte, x (1953), 175-82. 


Discusses the central event in the recent studies of Manzoni, Croce’s revision 
of judgment on I Promessi Sposi. The author relates this change of attitude 
to shifts in Croce’s philosophy. 


Barbagallo, A. A. Manzoni: Genesi e sviluppo dei caratteri umani. 
Milano, Gastaldi, 1952. 


Berselli, A. La storia nei Promessi Sposi. Roma, A. Signorelli, 1952. 


Binni, Walter. ‘‘Il Manzoni e la revoluzione francese,’’ pp. 91-98 
in Critict e poeti dal Cinquecento al Novecento. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1952. 


Croce, Benedetto. Alessandro Manzoni: Saggi e discussioni. Bari, 
Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1952. 

Reprints all of Croce’s earlier writings on Manzoni and adds to them the 
short essay ‘‘Tornando sul Manzoni’’ (first published in Lo Spettatore Italiano, 
v [1952], 110-11), in which he formulates the revision of his previously held 
views, namely that much of what he formerly considered mere Oratoria in 
Manzoni’s novel is genuine Poesia. This new evaluation aroused wide discus- 
sion; cf., among others, the articles by Michele Abbate and G. Titta Rosa listed 
in this bibliography. 

Croce, Benedetto. ‘‘Due avvertenze II.’’ Lo Spettatore Italiano, v 
(1952), 247-48. 


A short note on Manzoni, not included in the volume of collected essays on 
this author. 


Fasani, Remo. La grande occasione: Saggio sui Promessi Sposi. Tesi 
di laurea presentata alla Facolta di Lettere dell’Universita di 
Zurigo. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1952. 

Rev. in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, cxxx (1953), 110-13. 


Lugli, Vittorio. See ‘‘Leopardi.’’ 


Lugli, Vittorio. ‘‘La monaca di Monza e una pagina di Bossuet,’’ 
pp. 191-220 in Dante e Balzac, con altri italiani e francesi. Na- 


poli, Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1952. 
Rev. by F. Ampola in II Ponte, 1x (1953), 1452-54. 


Manzoni, Alessandro. Opere. Ed. with an introduction and notes by 
Riecardo Bacchelli. (La Letteratura Italiana: Storia e Testi, 


v. LIII.) Milano-Napoli, Riccardo Ricciardi. 
Rev. in Societa, 1x (1953), 192-93. 


Montano, Rocco. Manzoni o del lieto fine. Napoli, Conte, 1951. 
Rev. in Italica, xxix (1952), 204-09; in Letterature Moderne, tv (1953), 
109-11. 


Munafd, Oreste. ‘‘La modernita del romanzo manzoniano.”’ Italica, 
xxrx (1952), 110-20. 
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Piemontese, F’. Studi sul Manzoni e altri saggi. Milano, C. Marzorati, 
1952. 
Rev. in Lettere Italiane, v (1953), 43-44; in L’Italia che scrive, xxxvi (1953), 
35. 
Reynolds, Barbara. ‘‘W. E. Gladstone and Alessandro Manzoni.’’ 
Italian Studies, v1 (1951), 63-69. 


The article consists mainly of hitherto unpublished correspondence between 
the two. 


Russo, Luigi. J Promessi Sposi: Commento critico. Ristampa intera- 
mente ricomposta e riveduta. Firenze, La Nuova Italia. 
This book is not to be confused with the 1952 reprint of Russo’s Personaggi 
dei Promessi Sposi, Bari, Giul. Laterza & Figli. 


Titta Rosa, G. ‘‘Due punti per Manzoni.’’ Letterature Moderne, 1v 
(1953), 85-88. 


The article deals with Croce’s revision of his views on I Promessi Sposi. See 
‘*Croce’’ and ‘‘ Abbate.’’ 


Ulivi, Ferruccio. ‘‘Critica Manzoniana.’’ Letteratura, 1 (1953), 
65-67. 


The article discusses the author’s own book: Il Manzoni lirico e la poetica 
del Rinnovamento, Roma, Sismond:, 1951; and that of Francesco Squarcia: 
Scrittori Romantici, Parma, 1952. 


TOMMASEO 


Langobardo, Fulvio. ‘‘Per una rilettura del Tommaseo prosatore.”’ 
Letterature Moderne, tv (1953), 52-66. 


Tommaseo, by adopting Manzoni’s view that the historical novel should not 
fuse fiction and reality, deprived his own writings of any expressive value and 
made them a mere description of unreflected reality. 


Lugli, Vittorio. ‘‘Appunti su ‘Fede e Bellezza,’’’ pp. 191-220 of 
Dante e Balzac, con altri italiani e francesi. Napoli, Edizioni 


Scientifiche Italiane, 1952. 
Rev. by F. Ampola in Il Ponte, 1x (1953), 1452-54. 
The essay emphasizes the European and modern aspects of Tommaseo’s 
novel, its relationship with George Sand and Sainte-Beuve, and the way in 
which it anticipated realism and naturalism. 


SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. Kine) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brown, Reginald F. La novela espaiola, 1700-1850. Bibliografias 
de Archivos y Bibliotecas. Madrid, Direccién General de Archi- 
vos y Bibliotecas del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional. 

Excellent bibliography, well arranged for consultation. Romantic novels 
account for about nalf the items. 


Burgo, Jaime de]. Fuentes de la historia: Bibliografia de las Guerras 


Carlistas y de las luchas politicas del siglo XIX. Antecedentes 
desde 1814 y apéndice hasta 1936. Tomo primero, A-E. Pamp- 
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lona, Diputacién Foral de Navarra, Institucién Principe de 
Viana. 


Hesse, Everett W. ‘‘Supplemento 2° a la Bibliografia general de 
Tirso de Molina.’’ Estudios, vi (1952), 177-206. 

A bibliography that should be useful to students of Romanticism in general 
because of a large section (176 items, pp. 189-206) on the diffusion of the Don 
Juan theme. Two previous installments, according to an introductory note, have 
appeared in the same journal (in 1949 and 1950). 


Paez Rios, Elena. El Museo Universal. Madrid (1857-1869). Col. de 
Indices de Publicaciones Periédicas, XIV. Madrid, C.S.1.C., In- 
stituto ‘‘Miguelde Cervantes,’’ 1952. 

Indices of articles by authors; of illustrators; of verses by first lines; of 
theatrical works; of topographical references; ete. Useful treatment of this 
weekly, among whose contributors were a number of late Romantics, including, 
of course, Bécquer. 


Palau y Duleet, Antonio. Manual del librero hispanoamericano: 
Bibliografia general espanola e hispanoamericana desde la in- 
vencion de la imprenta hasta nuestros dias con el valor comercial 
de los impresos descritos. Segunda edicién corregida y aumen- 
tada por el autor. Barcelona—Madrid, Libreria Palau [ Asocia- 
cién de Libreros y Amigos del Libro. ] 


The first six volumes, covering entries from A to H, have now been published, 
and the immediate publication of Vol. VII (I-L) is announced. 


2. GENERAL 


Alonso Cortés, Narciso. ‘‘Aula fecunda.’’ Revista de Literatura, 
No. 3 (July-Sept., 1952), 9-37. 
Information concerning various figures of the Romantic period who passed 
through the University of Valladolid: Zorrilla, Gil, Santos Alvarez, Madrazo, 
ete. 


Artola, Miguel. Los afrancesados. Madrid, Sociedad de Estudios y 
Publicaciones. 

Rev. by José Luis Cano in Insula, Nov. 15, p. 8. 

Vindicates the group that included Meléndez Valdés, Goya, and Lista, who, 
while criticized for their support of Bonapartism, are shown to have been 
motivated by the highest ideals of patriotism. The study is ‘‘ detailed, thought- 
ful, and serious.’’ 


Aub, Max, ed. La prosa espaiola del siglo XIX. I: Neoclasicos y 
Iiberales. Mexico, Robredo, 1952. 


Anthology with an introductory essay. 


Burgo, Jaime del. De la Espaiia romédntica: Ecos de la guerra de 
Carlos V. Pamplona, Edie. Siempre [1952]. 


Caba, Pedro. El hombre romédntico. 

Rev. by Blanco Soler in Indice, Madrid, Sept. 15, 1952. 

D&maso Alonso is quoted as calling Caba the most fertile thinker in Spain 
today. The reviewer finds Caba’s work a penetrating but simplifying discussion 
of the nature of Romanticism. There are some remarks on the Don Juan type, 
which the author, contrary to recently popular opinion, regards as pet 
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masculine (and therefore not Romantic). Caba thinks, moreover, that Zorrilla’s 
Don Juan is the best of them all. 


Catena, Elena. ‘‘ Ossian en Espafia.’’ CL, tv (1948), 57-96. 
The first translators, the early imitators, and the flower of Spanish Ossianic 
poets. Bibliography of interest. 


Coe, Ada M.; Guillén, Jorge; Oyarzdbal, Anita; and Ruiz de Conde, 
Justina, eds. Estudios hispdnicos. Homenaje a Archer M. Hunt- 
ington. Wellesley (Mass.), Wellesley College, 1952. 

Includes articles on Alcalé Galiano (Peers), Espronceda (Casalduero), Bal- 
zac’s Spaniards (Sarrailh), and the survival of classical modes in and beyond 
the Spanish Romantic poets (Alonso Cortés). 


Correa Calderén, E. Costumbristas espaiioles: Estudio preliminar 
y seleccton de textos. Vol. I. See PQ, xxxm (1953), 147. 
Rev. by C. V. Aubrun in BIH, tir (1951), 327-28. 


Curcio Altamar, Antonio. ‘‘La novela histérico-romantica.’’ Bolivar, 
No. 15 (Nov.-Dec., 1952), 861-89. 

A chapter from the author’s projected Evolucién de la novela en Colombia; 
thoroughly documented; densely packed with precise information and sound 
judgments; indispensable bibliography. 

Exposicién Victor Hugo del Instituto Francés en Espafia. Cata- 
logue. Madrid, 1952. 

The catalogue of 213 items in the exposition (iconography, bibliography, 
etc.) includes sections devoted to Hugo’s visits to Spain, Spain in Hugo’s 
works, Hugo in Spain, Spanish translations, and Hugo’s reputation in Spain. 


Lloréns, Vicente. ‘‘Colaboraciones de emigrados espafioles en re- 
vistas inglesas (1824-1834).’’ HR, x1x (1951), 121-42. 
The old chapter in the history of Spanish Romanticism is enlarged and cor- 
rected by Professor Lloréns’s many discoveries. 


Lloréns, Vicente. ‘‘Una publicacién romantica olvidada.’’ Nueva 
Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, vu (1953), 279-90. 
Establishes the No me olvides (edited by Mora and Mendibil) as one of the 
starting points of authentic Spanish Romanticism. 


Martinez Olmedilla, Augusto. El Madrid de José Bonaparte. Itiner- 
arios de Madrid, No. VIII. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Madri- 


lefios. 


Maya, Rafael. ‘‘Francia en la literatura colombiana.’’ Bolivar, No. 
20 (June, 1953), 841-55. 
Concerned in large part but only rather generally with the influence of 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Hugo, and others. 


4 


Nijiez, Estuardo. ‘‘ Victor Hugo en el Pert.’’ Mar del Sur (Lima), 
vu, No. 20 (March-April, 1952). 


Romero Mendoza, Pedro. ‘‘El teatro romantico.’’ Alcantara, vu, 
Nos, 51 and 52 (Jan.-Feb., 1952), 3-16. 
Theatre furnishings, price of tickets, favorite actresses and actors, style and 
quality of acting, actors’ salaries, theatrical criticism. Atmospheric piece. 





ae, 
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Salazar, Adolfo. La misica de Espaiia: La misica en la cultura es- 
panola. Buenos Aires, Espasa-Calpe, S. A. 
Chap. V (pp. 223-88) treats of the Romantic period. 
Sanchez, Luis Alberto. Proceso y contenido de la novela hispano- 


americana, Madrid, Edit. Gredos. 

Rev. by Ricardo Gullén in Insula, No. 92, August 15, p. 5; by Ricardo A. 
Latcham in Correo Literario, Madrid, Dec. 1, p. 1. 

Apparently a comprehensive and thoughtful study, although Latcham finds 
it ‘‘confuso y abigarrado’’ and frequently in error in points of fact. No one 
section is devoted to the Romantic novel so called, but much attention is given 
to works commonly labeled Romantic. 


Sanchez de Palacios, Mariano. El Madrid romédntico. Itinerarios de 
Madrid, No. VII. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Madrilefios. 


Sehiirr, F. ‘‘Cervantes y el romanticismo.’’ Anales Cervantinos, 1 
(1951), 41-70. 


Subiré, José. El teatro del Real Palacio (1849-1851). Con un bos- 
quejo preliminar sobre la misica palatina desde Felipe V hasta 
Isabel II. Madrid, C.S.1.C., Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, 


1950. 

Half the work is devoted to music in the royal court from Philip V to Isabel 
II. Factual. Almost no reference to literary figures of the period. Can the 
connections between writers and the music at the court have been as slight as 
this suggests? 


Torre Revello, J. ‘‘Un teatro portefio de los comienzos del siglo 
XIX: El Teatro del Sol.’’ Filologia (Buenos Aires), 1 (1950), 
176-88. 


Valbuena Prat, Angel. Historia de la literatura espaiola. Cuarta 
edicién, 3 tomos. Barcelona, Editorial Gustavo Gili, S. A. 


Varela Jaécome, Benito. Historia de la literatura gallega. Santiago 
de Compostela, Porto y Cia., 1951. 
Chaps. V to X are devoted to Galician Romanticism. 
Vicens Vives, Jaime. ‘‘E] romanticismo en la historia.’’ Hispania 
(Madrid), x (1950), 745-65. 


A Spanish historiographer reviews the features of Romanticism in general. 
Summary in English (pp. 769-70). 


Williams, Stanley T. ‘‘Spanish Influences on the Fiction of Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms.’’ HR, xx1 (1953), 221-28. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


ALARCON 
Alareén, Pedro Antonio de. El amigo de la muerte. Madrid, Afro- 
disio Aguado, S. A. (Col. Mas Alla), 1951. 


Alareén, Pedro Antonio de. Poestas serias y humoristicas. Sexta ed. 
Madrid, Tip. Sues. de Rivadeneyra, 1951. 
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Baquero Goyanes, Mariano. ‘‘ Adolphe y La Prédiga.’’ Insula, April 
15, p. 1. 


L., A. R. de. ‘‘Una earta de Pedro Antonio de Alareén sobre el sui- 


cidio.’’ Semana, Madrid, June 30. 
Alarcén, as a reformed Romantic, disapproves of the suicide of the young 
poet Teodosio Vesterio Torres, in a letter addressed to La Ilustracién Espaiola 
y Americana on July 3, !876, published July 8. 


Soria Ortega, Andrés. ‘‘ Ensayo sobre Pedro Antonio de Alareén y 
su estilo.’’ Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, xxx1 (1951), 
461-500, and xxxu (1952), 119-45. 

The second and third installments of a series. In the second, the author 
analyzes La Alpujarra at great length and Diario de un testigo de la Guerra 
de Africa very briefly, producing an elaborate description of the features of 
Alareén’s technique but without arriving at any meaningful synthesis. The 
third installment extends the range to cover the ‘‘novelas cortas,’’ but the 
method is the same. The final section is appropriately entitled ‘‘ Notas generales 
sobre el estilo de Alarcén,’’ in which the author concludes that the Romantic 
attitude and technique pervade the whole of Alarcén’s work. 


ALCALA GALIANO 
Peers, E. Allison. See ‘‘General’’ under ‘‘Coe. 
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ARAMBURO ZULOAGA 
Silva Melero, Valentin. Un ovetense profesor penalista y poeta ro- 
mdntico [Don Félix Pio Aramburo Zuloaga]. Oviedo, C.S.I.C., 
1952. 


BACHILLER Y MORALES 


Remos, Juan J. ‘‘Bachiller y Morales y la historia de las letras 
cubanas.’’ Boletin de la Academia Cubana de la Lengua, 1 
(1952), 40-50. 

A summary account of the life and work of the Cuban revolutionary and 
intellectual, reasserting his fundamental originality. 


BECQUER 


Alonso, Damaso, and Bousofio, Carlos. Seis calas en la expreston 
literaria espanola (Prosa, poesia, teatro). Madrid, Editorial 
Gredos, 1951. 

Chap. V: ‘‘Las pluralidades paralelisticas de Bécquer,’’ pp. 187-227. This 
essay is by Bousofio. 


Béequer, Gustavo Adolfo. Obras completas. Segunda edicién, 2 vols. 
Madrid, Afrodisio Aguado, S. A., 1951. 

The only Obras completas yet to appear that has any right to the title. 
3rought together for the first time are the usual works plus those discovered by 
Iglesias Figueroa, Gamallo Fierros, and Tamayo. The Historia de los Templos 
de Espana is included in its original form, and the text of the Rimas, their 
original order restored, is based on the MS. of the Libro de los gorriones. Yet 
one must still ask, completas? What about the Bécquer MSS. reported to be 
in the library of Sr. Montoto? The still unpublished things are juvenilia, no 
doubt, but the knowledge that they exist is hardly a comfort to anyone trying, 
without access to them, to write a definitive account of the growth of the poet. 
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Béequer, Gustavo Adolfo. Rimas autégrafas, Notas prologales por 
Emiliano M. Aguilera. Barcelona, Editorial Iberia, S. A. 
[19527]. 

Facsimile of the Libro de los gorriones, unfortunately without Béequer’s 
cover sketch. Extravagant but brief preface. 


Bousofio, Carlos. Teoria de la expresién poética: Hacia una explica- 
cién del fendmeno lirico a través de textos espaioles. Madrid, 
Editorial Gredos, 1952. 


There is some attention to Bécquer in this brilliant, quasi-mathematical essay 
in analysis, (Premio Fastenrath, 1952.) 
Cano, José Luis. ‘‘Quimera y poesia: una nota sobre Béequer y 
Machado.’’ Asomante, No. 4 (1951), 16-24. 


Espresati, Carlos G. ‘‘ Resonancias beequerianas en la lira de Rubén 
Dario.’’ CL, vu (1950), 267-85. 


Demonstrates a surprisingly constant Becquerian strain in Rubén’s poetry, 
suggesting once more that Bécquer is simultaneously the last and best of the 
Spanish Romantics and the sire and first of the moderns. 


Gémez de las Cortinas, J. F. ‘‘La formacién literaria de Béequer.’’ 
Revista Bibliografica y Documental, 1v (1950), 77-79. 


Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘ Béequer’s Un drama.’’ HR, xx1 (1953), 150- 
54, 


The author thinks Un drama follows ‘‘to a marked degree in its development 
the sonata form in music,’’ but it is otherwise found to be a conventional 
melodrama of the Spanish Romantic type, worthy of notice only because 
Béequer wrote it. 


King, Edmund L. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: From Painter to Poet, 
Together with a Concordance of the Rimas. Mexico, Editorial 
Porrta. 


Pardo Canalis, Enrique. ‘‘ Hacia una estética becqueriana.’’ Revista 
de Ideas Estéticas, 1x (1951), 393-409. 


Ribbans, G. W. ‘‘Una nota sobre el teatro de Bécquer.’’ RFE, xxxvi 
(1952), 122-26. 


The author suggests that three short plays in the British Museum signed 
‘A, Rodriguez’’ and belonging to a collection of such works translated from 
various foreign authors are by Bécquer. These playlets, however, ‘‘no tienen 
ningdn valor literario.’’ 


Rubio, Jerénimo. ‘‘Un misico olvidado: Joaquin Espin ye Guillén. 
Estudio biografico.’’ Celtiberia, u (1952), 209-38. 
An account of the father of Bécquer’s Julia. Also interesting for the back- 
ground of the Romantic period in Madrid. 


Tamayo, Juan Antonio. ‘‘Una obra cervantina de Bécquer.’’ Anales 
Cervantinos, 1 (1951), 295-324. 
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B6HL DE FABER 


Montoto, Santiago. ‘‘Don Juanito o el germano gaditano.’’ Semana, 
Madrid, Feb. 3. 


Brief ‘‘popularizing’’ article with reproductions of two portraits of Juan 
Nicolés Bohl de Faber. 


Montoto, Santiago. ‘‘ Washington Irving, Bohl de Faber y Fernan 
Cabellero.’’ Semana, Madrid, May 26. 
Includes a badly reproduced letter from Irving to Bohl. 
BOIX 
Querol Roso, Luis. ‘‘ Vicente Boix, el historiador romantico de Va- 
lencia.’’ Anales del Ceniro de Cultura Valenciana (segunda 
época), xu (1951), 66-80, 121-40 ; xm (1952), 39-80; xiv (1953), 
82-112. 
Extended historical essay on this little-known but prolific writer. The last 


installment published begins a descriptive bibliography which will be con- 
cluded in the final installment. 


CABALLERO 
Montoto. See ‘‘ Bohl de Faber.”’ 


Montoto, Santiago. ‘‘Un amor desconocido de Fernan Caballero.’’ 
Semana, Madrid, March 10. 

Identifies Sir George Perey in Clemencia with an English gentleman, Frederic 
Cuthbert, with whom Cecilia Bohl de Faber was in love. Drawing on unpub- 
lished letters apparently in his possession, Sr. Montoto reconstructs the entire 
— and indicates clearly that the novelist used it virtually unaltered in 

enc. 


CABANYES 


Molist Pol, E. ‘‘Manuel de Cabanyes o el secreto milagro.’’ Correo 
Itterario, Madrid, Nov. 15. 


Characterizes the poet as belonging to the generation of Larra and Espron- 
ceda, yet with sentiments, ideas, and poetic life of his own. 


Riquer, Martin de. ‘‘Don Manuel de Cabanyes.’’ Revista, Barcelona, 
Nov. 5, p. 11. 


Brief but penetrating observations on Cabanyes’ versification, which, the 
author suggests, is greatly influenced by the Latinizing ideas of Sinibaldo de 
Mas (1809-1868), the author of a Sistema musical de la lengua castellana. 


CADALSO 
Cadalso, J. Noches ligubres. Hellman edition. See PQ, xxxu (1953), 
148. 


Rev. by Manuel Granell in Revista Nacional de Cultura (Caracas), XII 
(1951), 288-90. 


Ramirez-Araujo, Alejandro. ‘‘E] cervantismo de Cadalso.’’ RR, 
xLin (1952), 256-65. 


Wardropper, Bruce W. ‘‘Cadalso’s Noches ligubres and Literary 
Tradition.’’ SP, xi1x (1952), 619-30. 


The baroque poetry of desengafio and death as well as Young’s Nuits 
(through Le Tourneur) provided Cadalso with a tradition on which to build 
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and from which to depart when, as a faithless neoclassic rationalist, he faced, 
in poetry, the disgusting reality of the death and decomposition of his beloved 
Maria Ignacia Ibfiiez. 
CASTRO 
Borras Vidaola, E. Apuntes periodisticos sobre Rosalia de Castro. 
Conferencia. Madrid, 1951. 


Castro, Rosalia de. ‘‘Cartas a D. Angel Baltasar.’’ Cuadernos de 
Estudios Gallegos, 1v (1949), 433-38. 


Chao Espina, Enrique. ‘‘La infancia de Rosalia Castro.’’ Boletin 
de la Real Academia Gallega, xxv (1951), 270-77. 


Up to her nineteenth year. 


Gullén, Ricardo. ‘‘ Rosalia.’’ Insula, Jan. 15, pp. 5, 11. 
Descriptive essay. The continuation from p. 5 is not missing, as it appears 
to be. It is on p. 11. 


Tirrell, Sister Mary Pierre. La mistica de la saudade: Estudio de la 
poesia de Rosalia de Castro. Prélogo de Joaquin de Entrambasa- 
guas. Madrid, Ediciones Jura, 1951. 


Varela Jacome, Benito. ‘‘Emilia Pardo Bazén, Rosalia de Castro 
y Murguia.’’ Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, v1 (1951), 405-29. 


Varela Jacome, Benito. ‘‘ Referencias inéditas a Rosalia de Castro.’’ 
Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, vi (1951), 275-77. 


Varela Jaécome, Benito. ‘‘Un romance de Rosalia, dedicado al Apés- 
tol Santiago.’’ Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, vir (1952), 407- 
09. 


A hitherto lost poem; text and commentary. 
CORONADO 


San Miguel, Mufioz de San Pedro, Conde de. ‘‘Carolina Coronado: 
Notas y papeles inéditos.’’ Indice, Madrid, June 30, p. 1. 


The author tells what he heard as a child from the elder members of his 
family about the eccentric poetess. Also, a few unpublished verses. 


DONOSO CORTES 


Araquistain, Luis. ‘‘Donoso Cortés y su resonancia en Europa.”’ 
Cuadernos del Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura, Sept.- 
Dec., 1953, 3-11. 


Donoso Cortés as an intellectual wet-nurse of dictatorship. 


Cardenal Iracheta, M. ‘‘Beranger, Espronceda, Donoso y Rusia.’’ 


Revista, Barcelona, May 28, p. 7. 
The three writers strung together on the tenuous but legitimate thread of 
their attitude towards Russia. 


Fraga Iribarne, Manuel. ‘‘ Donoso Cortés y la sociologia del arte.’ 
Correo Literario, Madrid, May 15, p. 1. 
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Galindo Herrero, Santiago. ‘‘La guerra y el dolor en la doctrina de 
Donoso Cortés.’’ Ateneo (Revista de los Ateneos de Espaiia), 
No. 28 (Feb. 14). 


Garcia-Lucngo, Eusebio. ‘‘Donoso Cortés en su tierra.’’ Indice, 
Madrid, June 30, p. 3. 


Garcia-Luengo, José Ma. ‘‘La fama de Donoso: Rasgos de su obra.”’ 
Indice, Madrid, June 30, p. 1. 


Gutiérrez Macias, Valeriano. ‘‘Ligero perfil biografico de Donoso 
Cortés.’’ Alcantara, April-May-June, 1953, 61-64. 


Iriarte, Joaquin, S. J. ‘‘Un Donoso romanticamente filésofo.’’ Ra- 
zon y Fe, cxivii (1953), 128-42. 
‘*Tarea nuestra es divagar sobre una mentalidad romantica que hace de la 
revolucién objeto de estudio, y encuentra en ello no sélo pébulo para sus gustos, 
sino escala para subir a Dios.’’ 


Monge y Bernal, José. ‘‘ Donoso Cortés y Sevilla.’’ Archivo Hispa- 
lense, xvi (19538), 223-26. 


Pardo Canalis, Enrique, ed. ‘‘ Donoso Cortés (seleecién y notas).’’ 
Revistas de las Ideas Estéticas, vir (1950), 324-51. 
Excerpts brought together to present Donoso’s aesthetic ideas, especially his 
awareness of the problem of Classicism versus Romanticism. 


Sehramm, Edmund. Ejemplo del pensamiento de la tradicién. Ma- 
drid, Ateneo, 1952. 


Segura Covarsi, E. ‘‘Las ideas literarias de Donoso Cortés.’’ Alcan- 
tara, April-May-June, 1958, 29-35. 
Points out parallels between Donoso and Wilhelm Schlegel, Duran, and 
Lista, particularly their similar attitudes toward, and definition of, Classicism 
and Romanticism. 


Sevilla Andrés, Diego. ‘‘Polémica espafiola sobre el Ensayo de Do- 
noso Cortés.’’ Anales de la Universidad de Valencia, Cuaderno 
II (Derecho), Curso 1951-52, 89-122. 


Tejada, Francisco Elias de. ‘‘Fortuna alemana de Donoso Cortés.’’ 
Alcantara, April-May-June, 1953, 3-8. 

A brief history of the interpretation of Donoso’s political thought in Ger- 
many, where he was first found too conservative for the liberal Catholic 
thinkers, later was regarded as a prophet of the crisis of 1918 and an advocate 
of the totalitarianism that followed, and in recent years has been re-evaluated 
as the ‘‘encarnacién de la Espafia tradicional y pura.’’ 


ECHEVERRIA 
Agosti, Héctor P. Echeverria. Buenos Aires, Edit. Futuro, 1951. 


Echeverria, Esteban. Obras completas. Buenos Aires, Edic. Antonio 
Zamora, 1951. 


Halperin Donghi, Tulio. ‘‘La religién y el pensamiento de Eche- 
verria.’’ CA, March-April, 1951, 169-89. 
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A searching analysis which concludes that Echeverria turned away from the 
intellectual and religious crisis of his time, in search of ‘‘una verdad sencilla 
y sin ambigiiedades, buena para la difusién y no para la discusién.’’ 


Lamarque, Nydia. Echeverria el poeta. Buenos Aires, 1951. 


Lanuza, José Luis. ‘‘Echeverria y el camino de la gloria.’’ La 
Nacion, Sept. 23, 1951. 


Lanuza, José Luis. Esteban Echeverria y sus amigos. Buenos Aires, 
Edic. Raigal, 1951. 


Mantovani, Juan. ‘‘ Echeverria y la doctrina de la educacién popu- 
lar.’’ Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), xxx1tx (1951), 1-24. 


Palacios, Alfredo L. Esteban Echeverria, albacea del pensamiento 
de mayo. Biblioteca Hombres e Ideas, 2¢ serie, Vol. 2. Buenos 
Aires, Edit. Claridad, 1951. 


Rojas Paz, Pablo. Echeverria, el pastor de las soledades. Buenos 
Aires, Losada, 1951. 


ESCOBAR 
Escobar, Eloy. ‘‘ Poesias.’’ Boletin de la Academia Venezolana, Nos. 
70-71 (April-Sept., 1951), 83-158. 
A printing of thirty-eight poems by the Venezuelan poet. No dates or other 
annotation. 


Marti, José. ‘‘Eloy Escobar.’’ Boletin de la Academia Venezolana, 
Nos. 70-71 (April-Sept., 1951), 77-82. 
Marti’s elegiac piece on the occasion of Escobar’s death. 
ESCUDERO POZUELO 
Quintana Prieto, Augusto. ‘‘ Julian Eseudero Pozuelo (1815-1898) : 
un poeta leonés desconocido.’’ Archivos Leoneses, No. 12 (July- 
Dec., 1952), 31-63. 

Inspired by a pleasant sort of provincial patriotism, the author gives an 
account of the life and works of the unknown poet, who wrote autos for local 
festivals, and other religious verse, which ‘‘Zorrilla, Espronceda, Nijiez de 
Arce . . . hubieran firmado con gozo.’’ 


ESPRONCEDA 


Alonso, Cortés, N. Espronceda: ilustraciones biograficas y criticas 


(en su centenario). Valladolid, Santarem, 1942. 
Rev. by Manuel Niifiez de Arenas in BIH, tim (1951), 213-17. 
The reviewer, now deceased, presents a few corrections and additions to A. 
C.’s account, which he finds in general to be excellent. Niuiiez de Arenas had 
apparently gathered much fresh material for a life of Espronceda. 


Cardenal. See ‘‘ Donoso Cortés.’’ 
Casalduero. See ‘‘General’’ under ‘‘Coe.’’ 


Castillo, Homero. ‘‘ Filosofia y arte de Espronceda.’’ Hi, xxxtv 
(1951). 
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Diaz-Plaja, Fernando. ‘‘Sancho Saldafia y Don Juan.’’ Nueva Re- 
vista de Filologia Hispanica, v (1951), 228-31. 

A comparison of Zorrilla’s character with Espronceda’s, leading to the 
affirmation that the scene in which Don Gonzalo rejects Don Jusnn’s declara- 
tion of love for Inés is copied in its principal features from a similar scene 
between Don Ramiro and Don Sancho. 


Mazzei, Pilade. La poesia di Espronceda. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 
Collana Critica, 1952. 
Pujals, E. Espronceda y Lord Byron. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 150. 
Rev. by A. R. in BIH, Liv (1952), 232-33; by George Tyler Northup in 
HR, xx1 (1953), 75-76; by M. Baquero Goyanes in Arbor, xx (1951), 295-97. 
ESTEBANEZ CALDERON 


Gémez Moreno, Manuel. ‘‘Unas cartas de El Solitario.’’ Boletin de 
la Real Academia Espafiola, xxxim (1953), 209-42. 

Introduction (biographical sketch, comment on E. C.’s personality and his 
published letters; and detailed identification of the person to whom the present 
letters are addressed—Francisco Javier Simonet y Baca), followed by twenty- 
one letters, most of them fairly long and ranging over a wide variety of topics. 
Dates: from 12 Feb., 1862 to 3 Nov., 1866. 

FERNANDEZ GRILO 
Sanz Cuadrado, Maria Antonia. ‘‘Grilo y la erfitiea.’’ CL, vi (1949), 
67-103. 
Revives the memory of the forgotten poet, very popular in the Cérdoba of 
his day. 
GIL 
Varela, José Luis. ‘‘Semblanza isabelina de Enrique Gil.’’ CL, vi 
(1949), 105-46. 

Much new biographical information and a lengthy discussion (paraphrase, 

quotation, biographical and historical reference) of Gil’s expression of soledad. 
HEREDIA 


Heredia, José Maria. ‘‘Impresiones de los EE. UU. en 1824.’’ Ipna 
(Lima), vu, No. 14 (1950), 34-43. 


ISAACS 
Isaacs, Jorge. Maria. Con un estudio preliminar de E. Anderson- 
Imbert. Mexico-Buenos Aires, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1951. 


Massiani, Felipe. ‘‘Heroismo y ensuefio de Jorge Isaacs.’’ Tiempo, 
Nov. 22, 1949. 
LARRA 
Alfonso B., Maria Angélica. ‘‘Lara y Ganivet ante Espafia.’’ At, C, 
No. 309 (1951), 263-71. 


Fitzpatrick, John J. ‘‘ El eseritor y el piblico: Larra.’’ La Nacion, 
Oct. 21, 1951. 
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Leslie, John Kenneth. ‘‘ Figaro en Lisboa, an Unpublished Article 
by Mariano José Larra.’’ MLN, uxvin (1953), 37-42. 


A succinct discussion of the character of the MS., its probable date, the 
circumstances of composition, and the place of the article in Larra’s works; 
followed by a reproduction of the article itself. 


Leslie, John Kenneth. ‘‘ Larra’s Tirtetda Primera.’’ HR, xx1 (1953), 
37-42. 
A review of earlier work on Larra’s MSS. done by Carmen de Burgos and, 
chiefly, A. Rumeau, with much new information and a complete version of the 
Tirteida Primera with variants, based on a photostatiec copy of the MS. 


Moreno, Rafael Bautista. Larra. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1951. 

A novelized biography with much background filler. The author does not 
claim to bring forward any new information. He wishes only to solve, if he 
can, the riddle of Figaro’s personality, as he says in a preface that betrays 
much enthusiasm and sophomoric pride, yet also a certain essential modesty. 


LISTA 


Jover, José Maria. ‘‘ Alberto Lista y el romanticismo espafiol.’’ 
Arbor, No. 73 (1952), 127-36. 


Juretschke’s recent work is the point of departure for the author’s develop- 
ment of his own ideas concerning Lista and his place in literary history. 


Juretschke, H. ‘‘ Alberto Lista, representante del régimen liberal 
(1833-1838) .’’ Arbor, xrx (1951), 389-407. 


Juretschke, H. Vida, obra y pensamiento de Alberto Lista. See PQ, 
xxx1 (1952), 151. 
Rev. by A. Rumeau in BIH, tiv (1952), 211-15. 
MARTt 


Note. The flood of monographs, lectures, symposiums, etc., called forth by 
the Marti centenary has made it impossible to include every utterance on the 
subject of the great Cuban, but nothing of even slight substance has been 
intentionally omitted, and the principle has been to include when in doubt. 


Archivo José Marti: Numero homenaje del centenario de su naci- 
miento, v1 (1953). 


Outstanding articles in this volume of the Archivo (543 pp.) include the 
following: Eduardo Avilés Ramirez, ‘‘Influencia de Marti en Dario’’; Guil- 
lermo Diaz-Plaja, ‘‘Marti’’; Eugenio Florit, ‘‘La poesia de Marti’’; Carlos 
Gonzflez Palacios, ‘‘Exaltacién a la fe: intimidad de Marti.’’ 


Arciniegas, German. ‘‘ Marti, simbolo de América.’’ Cuadernos del 
Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura, June-Aug., 1953, 3-5. 


Pungent occasional piece. 


Blondet, Olga. ‘‘ José Marti: bibliografia selecta.’’ Revista Hispdni- 
ca Moderna, xvim (1952), 151-61. 


Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. ‘‘E] centenario de José Marti.’’ Correo Ltt- 
erario, Madrid, Feb. 15, p. 1. 


Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo, ‘‘En el centenario de Marti: Marti y Es- 
pana.’’ Correo Literario, Madrid, April 1, p. 8. 
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Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. ‘‘Mart{i y Unamuno.’’ Jnsula, May 15, p. 1. 
Underlines Unamuno’s great sympathy for Marti, evident in the number of 
coincidences in thought. 


Eseudero, Alfonso M., O.S.A. ‘‘Marti.’’ At, cx (1953), 16-54. 


Fairly detailed chronology; hostility both to Spain and to the U. 8.; as a 
writer; as a thinker. Bibliography. 


Gonzalez, M. P. ‘‘Semblanza de José Marti.’’ Hi, xxxvi (1953). 


‘*Homenaje a José Marti en el centenario de su nacimiento.’’ Bole- 
tin de la Academia Cubana de la Lengua, 1 (1952). 


The entire issue (pp. 481-780) is devoted to the Cuban poet and patriot. 
There are thirty-eight essays by leading critics and scholars of Spain and 
Hispanic America. 


‘*Homenaje a José Marti en el centenario de su nacimiento.’’ Re- 
vista Cubana, xxix (July, 1951—Dec., 1952). 

Sixty-eight essays (512 pp.) by people who knew Marti and were asked two 
questions of rather vaguely differentiated import: (1) How do you remember 
Marti (circumstances of acquaintance, frequency of contact, M.’s peculiarities: 
physical, moral, and intellectual details)? (2) What was M.’s character like 
(illustrate with anecdotes) ? 


Iduarte, Andrés. ‘‘ Marti en las letras hispanicas.’’ Bolivar, No. 17 
(March, 1953), 279-95. 

A clear and well-documented statement of Marti’s literary affinities and 
peculiarities. The author seeks to remove from Marti the somewhat damaging 
labels of belated Romantic and precursor of the modernistas; and to set him 
up in a niche of his own. 


**José Marti: Vida y obra.’’ Revista Hispdnica Moderna, xvui 
(1952), 1-150. 
A comprehensive co-operative study made up of essays by Susana Redondo, 
Eugenio Florit, Andrés Iduarte, J. A. Portuondo, and Federico de Onis. 


Lagos, Lisboa, Jerénimo. ‘‘ José Marti.’’ At, cx (1953), 12-15. 
Memorial address delivered in the Salén de Honor of the University of Chile. 


Landa, Rubén. ‘‘José Marti, Universal Spirit.’’ BA (Summer, 
1953), 261-62. 


Brief descriptive and summarizing piece. 


Leén, José de. ‘‘La imagen de cumbre en la prosa de Marti.’’ 
Anales de la Academia Nacwnal de Artes y Letras, xxx (1950), 
79-98. 


Lépez Dorticés, Pedro. ‘‘ Intimidad de Marti en sus cartas a Manuel 
Machado.’’ Anales de la Academia Nacional de Artes y Lettras, 
xxx1 (1950), 127-71. 


Lépez Dorticés, Pedro. ‘‘Norma y vida en José Marti.’’ Anales de 
la Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras, xxxtv (1951), 47-65. 
Marti as a thoughtful man of action. 


ra 


Marti, José. ‘‘ Antologia.’’ Revista Hispdnica Moderna, xvui (1952), 
189-248. 
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A selection of Marti’s verse and prose (personal essays, literary and social 
comment, letters, ‘‘apuntes de un viaje’’). 


Marti, José. ‘‘ Bolivar.’’ Bolivar, No. 17 (1953), 271-78. 


Marti, José. ‘‘ [Cuatro cartas| De...’’ Boletin del Archivo Nacional 
(Havana), x_rx (1951), 5-13. 


Marti, José. Obras escogidas. Seleccién, prélogo y notas de Rafael 
Estenger. Madrid, Aguilar. 


Marti, José. See ‘‘ Escobar.’’ 


Mistral, Gabriela. ‘‘La lengua de José Marti.’’ Archivo José Marti, 
v (1950), 139-52. 


Sabella, Andrés. ‘‘ José Marti en la huella de su gloria.’’ At, cx 
(1953), 66-79. 
Unexceptionable discussion of Marti’s thought and technique. 
Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘Dos notas sobre Marti.’’ At, cx (1953), 
59-69. 
A history of the spiritual emancipation of Cuba that eame to flower in Marti, 
followed by the author’s ‘‘ feeling for Marti’’ as a person. 
MONTE Y ROCTO 


Chacén y Calvo, José Maria. ‘‘Don Ricardo del Monte y Rocio.’’ 
Boletin de la Academia Cubana de la Lengua, 1 (1952), 210-38. 
Reminiscent and discursive article with occasionally interesting details and 
opinions. (R. del Monte was a Cuban autonomist, poet, and critic, born 1828, 
in Santo Domingo.) 
NCSEZ DE ARCE 


Toledo, Lope. ‘‘ El poeta Niifiez de Arce, Gobernador de Logrojio.”’ 
Berceo, vit (1953), 307-10. 
RIVAS 
Chereoles Vico, A. ‘‘Exaltacién de la poesia romantica: contenido 
histérico de la produccién poética del Duque de Rivas.’’ Boletin 
de la Real Academia de Cordoba de Ciencias, Bellas Letras y 
Nobles Artes, No. 63 (Jan.-June, 1950). 


ROCA DE TOGORES 
Escriva de Romani, Mariano. ‘‘ Una tradicién valenciana en la litera- 
tura romantica nacional: ‘ Ambas a dos,’ romance de D. Mariano 
Roca de Togores, I Marqués de Molins.’’ Anales del Centro de 
Cultura Valenciana (segunda época), xm (1951), 26-40. 
Historical background with summary and extended quotations. 
SALAS Y QUIROGA 
Brown, Reginald F. ‘‘Salas y Quiroga, El dios del siglo: novela 
original de costumbres contemporaneas, Madrid, 1848."’ BHS, 
xxx (1953), 32-40. 


The author shows Salas y Quiroga outgrowing conventional Romanticism to 
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write an early realistic novel that not only has considerable intrinsic merit but 
is also a possible model for Galdés’s ‘‘ novelas contempordneas.’’ 
SARMIENTO 

Bunkley, Allison Williams. The Life of Sarmiento. See PQ, xxxu 
(1953), 149. 

Rev. by James F. Shearer in RR, xiv (1953), 154-57; by Edward Sarmiento 
in BHS, xxx (1953), 120-21. 

Bunkley, Allison W. ‘‘ A Note on an Incident in the Life of Domingo 
Sarmiento.’’ Hispanic American Historical Review, xxx (1951), 
517-20. 

Establishes where Sarmiento wrote the sentence ‘‘On ne tue point les idées,’’ 
and where he probably found it. 

Erro, Carlos Alberto. ‘‘Significacién literaria de Sarmiento.’’ La 
Nacion, May 6, 1951. 

Martinez Estrada, Ezequiel. ‘‘Sarmiento y los Estados Unidos.’’ 
Panorama, I, No. 4 (1952), 40-54. (Reprinted from CA, x1, No. 
3, 1952.) 

Pieces together various texts in which Sarmiento evaluates the culture of the 
United States, an evaluation on which Sarmiento based his political behavior 
and program in Argentina. 

Ottolenghi, Julia. Vida y obra de Sarmiento en sintesis cronoldgica. 
See PQ, xxx (1953), 149. 

Rev. by Dorothy N. Marshall in HR, xx1 (1953), 76-77. 

TAMAYO Y BAUS 


Tayler, N. H. ‘‘Tamayo y Baus: Some Early Romantic Influences.’’ 
Hi, xxxv (1952). 

YEPES 

Angarita Arvelo, Rafael. ‘‘José Ramén Yepes: ‘El Cisne del 
Lago.’ ’’ Boletin de la Academia Venezolana, xvu, No. 65 (1950), 
53-57. 

Eulogistic memoir. 

Guzman, Pedro, hijo. ‘‘ Discurso pronunciado en el Pantedén Nacio- 
nal con ocasién de ser a él trasladados los restos de D. José 
Ramén Yepes.’’ Boletin de la Academia Venezolana, xvu, No. 
65 (1950), 34-40. 


A eulogistic piece, appropriate for its occasion, pointing out that ‘‘ Yepes 
es el Poeta de las Sombras y de los Claroscuros,’’ 


ZORRILLA 
Diaz-Plaja. See ‘‘ Espronceda.”’ 


PORTUGUESE 


(By Geratp M. Moser) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘‘Anténio Gongalves Dias, Catalogo de Manuscritos e Bibliogra- 
fia.’’ Anais da Biblioteca Nacional (Rio), uxxn (1952), 153-213. 
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The catalogue includes thirty MSS. by Gongalves Dias, among them a sixteen- 
page notebook of 1844-45, with the poems ‘‘O Mar,’’ ‘‘O Canto do Indio,’’ 
**A Idéia de Deus,’’ and ‘‘A minha Musa.’’ There are also numerous letters 
from and to the poet. 


2. GENERAL 
Amado, Gilberto. A Dansa sobre o Abismo. Rio de Janeiro, Olympio. 


Collection of literary essays, among them one on Castro Alves. 


Bruno, Ernani da Silva. Histéria e Tradigées da Cidade de Sao 
Paulo. 3 vols. Rio de Janeiro, Olympio. 

The second volume (Burgo de Estudantes, 1828-1872) provides the histor 
of Sao Paulo society through documents, among them literary testimonies, nee’ 
as the poetry, theater and fiction of the Romantics Bernardo Guimaries, 
Alvares de Azevedo, Fagundes Varela, Franga Jinior, Paulo Eiré, Martins 
Pena and José de Alencar. The work was written for the fourth centenary of 
the founding of the city (1954). 


Calmon, Pedro. A Vida de D. Pedro I, O Rei Cavaleiro. Oporto, 
Lello, 1952. 


Dane, Ivo. Portugiesische Meister der Erzéhlung und der Novelle. 
Bremen-Horn, W. Dorn. 
German translations of tales by Herculano, Camilo Castelo Branco, and other 
Portuguese writers. 


Foscolo, Ugo. ‘‘Dos Tamulos, Carme’’. Italian text with Portuguese 
translation by Humberto de Sousa Reis, with an introduction 
and notes by Giacinto Manuppella. Estudos Italianos em Portu- 
gal (Lisbon), No. 12, 79-142. 

wn of the anti-Bonapartist and pre-Romantic poem Dei Sepoleri 
( ‘ 


Gomes, Eugénio. Prata de Casa. Rio de Janeiro, Editora ‘‘ A Noite.’’ 

Collection of critical essays, particularly on Brazilian Romantics. ‘‘ Alvares 
de Azevedo’’ was first published for the poet’s centenary in 1952. It corrected 
Mario de Andrade’s Amor e Medo, by examining Musset’s and Byron’s influ- 
ences on the poet and pointing to his humorous vein. ‘‘Castro Alves e o 
Sertio’’ shows how the Bahian poet idealized the rural scene he knew so well, 
making of its vastness an image of liberty. 


Lamb, Norman J. ‘‘Notes on Some Portuguese Emigrado Journals 
Published in England.’’ BHS, xxx (1953), 152-60. 


‘«These journals . . . were examined, without success, for evidence of liter- 
ary developments’’ (152). A thesis about the same journals is being pee 
at Harvard University by Alfred Hower, of Rutgers University. He had al- 
ready arrived at the same conclusion. 


Montenegro, Olivio. O Romance Brasileiro. Documentos Brasileiros. 
Second (augmented) edition. Rio de Janeiro, Olympio. 
Three chapters have been added. 


O Romance Brasileiro. With an introduction by Octavio Tarquinio 
de Sousa and notes by Aurélio Buarque de Holanda. Illustrated. 


Rio de Janeiro, Editora ‘‘O Cruzeiro,’’ 1952. 
Brazilian fiction from 1752 till 1930. Essays by Tristféo de Athayde, Astro- 
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jildo Pereira, Pedro Dantas, Augusto Meyer, Joio Alphonsus, Licia Miguel 
Pereira, Barreto Filho, Alvaro Lins, Sérgio Buarque de Holanda, Oswald de 
Andrade, Valdemar Cavalcanti, Mario de Andrade, Orris Soares, Brito Broca, 
Eugénio Gomes, and Roberto Alvim Corréa. 


Sousa, Octavio Tarquinio de. A Vida de D. Pedro I. Documentos 
Brasileiros, LXx1-B. Rio De Janeiro, Olympio, 1952. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 


ALMEIDA GARRETT 


Mendes, Manuel. ‘‘A Ligéo de Garrett.’’ Ler (Lisbon), No. 13 
(June), 1-2. 
Light notes on Garrett’s boldness in renewing the literary language of 
Portugal. 


Nunes, Sousa. Garrett e as suas Heroinas. A Rainha Menina. Lisbon. 
A historical novel. 


BOCAGE, MANUEL MARIA BARBOSA DU 
Baiao, Anténio. See ‘‘Castelo Branco, Camilo.’’ 


Gama, Sebastiao da. ‘‘Lugar de Bocage na nossa Poesia de Amor.”’ 
Revista da Faculdade de Letras (Lisbon), xvi (1953), Nos. 1-2, 
28-44. 

Text of a lecture given in Bocage’s native town of Setibal on September 
15, 1950. Enthusiastic homage is paid to Bocage as a true poet. His ardent 
and tender love poetry is linked to the sensual tradition in Portuguese love 
poetry, contrasting with the prevalent idealistic tendency. Bocage is thus 
placed beside Tomas Anténio Gonzaga, Almeida Garrett, and more recent poets. 
In his sonnets love becomes fateful and woman is so irresistible that her death 
leads to despair and suicide. 


CASTELO BRANCO, CAMILO 


Baiao, Anténio. Egisddios dramdticos da Inquisigaéo portuguesa. 
Vol. Il: Homens de Letras e de Ciéncia por ela condenados— 
Varia, Second (improved and augmented) edition. Lisbon, Seara 
Nova. 

Camilo’s use of inquisitorial documents is studied (O Judeu, O Olho de Vidro, 
Os Narcéticos, Cavar em Ruinas, A Caveira da Martir): ‘‘The reader, who 
knows Camilo’s characters, seen in the light of his vivid and fertile imagina- 
tion, is going to see them now filtered through the yellowed pages of the in- 
quisitorial dossiers, with less brilliance and fancy, but more reality and truth’’ 
(202-03). Furthermore, Baifo gives accounts of the trials of the pre-Romantic 
poets Francisco Manuel do Nascimento (75-101) and José Anastfsio da Cunha 
(103-21), and of the denunciation of Manuel Maria Barbosa du Bocage 
(151-54). 


Camiliana & Varia (isbon), No. 5 (April-December, 1952). 

Contents : Aquilino Ribeiro, ‘‘Camilo e Tomaz Ribeiro’’; Carlos Olavo, 
‘*Camilo e os Ingleses’’; J. Pereira de Mattos, ‘‘A Influéncia de Camilo em 
Monteiro Lobato’’; Jorge Rebelo, ‘‘Os Jogadores na Obra de Camilo’’; Luis 
Chaves, ‘‘Trés-os-Montes na Obra de Camilo’’; Mé4rio Areias, ‘‘Jélio César 
Machado, um Amigo de Camilo,’’ etc. 
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Dane, Ivo. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Fonseca, Gondim da. Camilo compreendido. Sao Paulo, Martins. 

Psychoanalytical study of the influence of presumed incestuous, parricidal 
and matricidal impulses of Camilo in his works. Camilo is made to appear as 
an unlovable and immoral figure in his family life, while being devoted to his 
friends. Fonseca comes to his conclusions through attributing to the novelist 
feelings which the novelist attributed to his characters. 


Pimentel, Joao Sarmento. ‘‘Uma Carta inédita de Camilo.’’ Seara 


Nova, Nos. 1274-75 (March-June), 50-51. 
Letter of April 10, 1862, offering his services to the publisher Ernesto Moré 
for a new Portuguese translation of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, with a 
commentary on Camilo’s desperate financial straits at that time. 


CUNHA, JOSE ANASTASIO DA 
Baiao, Antdénio, See ‘‘Castelo Branco, Camilo.’’ 


HERCULANO, ALEXANDRE 
Cartas de Vale de Lobos ao terceiro Duque de Palmela e a José 
Candido dos Santos. Edited by Vitorino Nemésio. Vol. III (V of 
Herculano’s Correspondence). Lisbon, Bertrand. 

Rev. by F. Piteira Santos in Ler (Lisbon), May, 1953. 

The letters reflect the daily concerns of a farmer in the Ribatejo region. In 
his preface, Nemésio deals with Herculano the farmer, showing that Hereulano’s 
interest in farming began a long time before his withdrawal from the literary 
scene in Lisbon. 


Baiao, Anténio. ‘‘ Hereulano inédito. Quadros biograéficos do grande 
Historiador.’’ Ocidente (Lisbon), xm (1952), Nos. 174 and 
176. 


Contents: ‘‘ XI. A.Herculano e o seu inventado Miguelismo (Segunda Parte) ; 
A S&tira Os Pedreiros, de Herculano, nio; de José Agostinho de Macedo, 
talvez; XII. Herculano e Rebelo da Silva.’’ 


Dane, Ivo. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Saraiva, Anténio José. *‘ Alexandre Herculano e a Geragao de 70.”’ 
Vértice (Coimbra), xm, No. 123 (Nov.-Dee.), 649-51. 
Pages from the forthcoming second volume of Saraiva’s Hercwlano e o 
Liberalismo em Portugal, which stress the debt of Oliveira Martins and Teéfilo 
Braga to Herculano’s ideology. 


Saraiva, Antonio José. Herculano desconhecido, 1851-1853. Oporto, 
Sociedade Editora do Norte (SEN). 


Collection of scattered articles, with Saraiva’s notes. Saraiva identified them. 


MACHADO, JULIO CESAR 
Camiliana & Varia. See ‘‘Castelo Branco, Camilo.’’ 


NASCIMENTO, FRANCISCO MANUEL DO 
Baiao, Anténio. See ‘‘Castelo Branco, Camilo.’’ 
RIBEIRO, TOMAZ 
Camiliana & Varia. See ‘‘Castelo Braneo, Camilo.’’ 
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SILVA, REBELO DA 
Baiao, Anténio. See ‘‘ Hereulano.’’ 


b) Brazilian 
ALENCAR, JOSE DE 
Casa, Enrique C. de la. ‘‘A Posicao de Alencar no Teatro.’’ Revista 
Ibérica (Salt Lake City), No. 1 (1953), 13-21. 
De la Casa dwells on the dramatic quality of Alenear’s dialogues in the 


novel O Sertanejo. He claims that the novel is more dramatic than Alencar’s 
forgotten plays. 


Casa, Maria-Luisa Garzén de la. ‘‘ Appraisal of Alenecar.’’ Revista 
Ibérica (Salt Lake City), No. 1 (1953), 7-12. 


Based on the author’s thesis about Alencar and James F. Cooper (Columbia 
University, 1944). 


Donato, Hernani. José de Alencar. Grandes Vultos das Letras. Sao 
Paulo, Edicdes Melhoramentos. 
Short biography. 


AZEVEDO, MANUEL ANTONIO ALVARES DE 
Cavalheiro, Edgard. Alvares de Azevedo. Grandes Vultos das Letras. 
Sao Paulo, Edicdes Melhoramentos. 
Short biography. 
Gomes, Eugénio. See ‘‘General.’’ 


CASTRO ALVES, ANTONIO DE 


Poesias completas. Edited by Jamil Almansur Haddad. Livros do 
Brasil, 9. Sao Paulo, Editora Nacional, 1952. 


Poesias completas. With an introduction by Jamil Almansur Had- 
dad. Edited by Frederico José da Silva Ramos. Estante da 
Poesia Brasileira, 3. Sao Paulo, Saraiva. 


In the introduction Haddad studies Castro Alves as a political, social and 
moral revolutionary. 


Amado, Gilberto. See ‘‘General.’’ 
Gomes, Eugénio. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Guimaraes, Joao. O genial Castro Alves. Sao Paulo, Edicdes Mel- 
horamentos. 
Biography for young people. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. ‘‘Castro Alves e a Revolucao Praieira.”’ 
Revista de Historia (S. Paulo), 1v, No. 13 (January-March, 
1953), 211-21. 

The liberal rebellion of the Praia in Pernambuco (1848-49) inspired Castro 
Alves so that he wrote his poem about Pedro Ivo, the popular leader of the 
rebellion, who was also sung by Alvares de Azevedo and Pedro Luiz. However, 
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ALASTOR, OR THE SPIRIT OF SOLIPSISM 


By ALBERT GERARD 
Seraing, Belgium 

The powerful feelings of the Romantic poets were apparently 
not exhausted in the task of writing poetry, however good at times. 
There remained a surplus of energy which found an outlet in the 
more abstract task of thinking out the philosophical implications 
of their awe-inspiring experiences. As the focal experience of 
Romanticism was an intuition of spiritual being, the writers in- 
evitabiy attempted to systematize it in some form of spiritualism. 
It has been said that spiritualism leads to idealism. Yet absolute 
idealism, with its denial of matter, has seldom appealed to the 
English mind, which, in this case, is aptly embodied in the por- 
tentous figure of Dr. Johnson complacently kicking a stone to 
disprove Berkeley’s overingenious system. Besides, how could the 
Lake Poets dismiss the world of created things, since it was 
through them that they received their intimation of essence? In 
English Romantic thought, idealism was seldom more than a temp- 
tation; nor was it a very constraining one. The exception is, of 
course, Shelley. 

However, it has of late become apparent that we shall have to 
revise the traditional view conveniently summarized by Professor 
C. L. Finney, that ‘‘intentionally as well as instinctively, he [i.e. 
Shelley] fled from the world of human life into a world of ideal 
abstractions, to which his imagination gave ethereal voice and 
motion.’ So far as ‘‘instinct,’’ or rather innate sensitiveness, is 
concerned, a minute study of Shelley’s imagery has enabled Mr. 
Fogle to conclude that ‘‘the ordinary critical generalization that 
Shelley’s poetry lacks sensuous force and richness seems definitely 
to be baseless... . . One may speculate that [this] widespread mis- 
conception .. . has arisen partly from the thinness and tenuity of 
the material with which he works, his clouds, mists, dews, water- 
scenes, etc.; so that his critics have confused his subject matter 


, 


with his ability to handle it.’” 


1C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
1, 154. 

2R. H. Fogle, The Imagery of Keats and Shelley (Chapel Hill, 1949), pp. 
33, 36. 
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The new conception which emerges from Mr. Fogle’s study is 
that there was in Shelley some sort of fruitful polarity between 
‘a sensuous delight in forms, colors, and motions and a desire to 
transcend the realms of sense in search of the One.’’® Nobody 
would dream of denying Shelley’s bent towards an imageless 
truth. Yet we must beware of taking too crude a view of the 
workings of a poet’s mind. That this fruitful polarity was not 
arrived at without conflict is shown, I think, in Alastor, a poem 
which has challenged the sagacity of critics ever since it was 
printed for the first time. Most students, obediently following 
Mary Shelley’s clue, have searched it for some single-minded 
ex cathedra statement about life or poetry, whereas it is a sort 
of cathartic poem, in which Shelley embodied the dramatic wrest- 
ling of his saner self against the temptation of extreme idealism. 

Written at the outset of Shelley’s mature years, Alastor derives 
from two experiences which had been his in the year 1815. Mary 
Shelley tells us that in the Spring an ‘‘eminent’’ physician had 
‘‘pronounced that he was rapidly dying of a consumption.’’ 
This, we may surmise, must have led him to meditate with a new 
sense of urgency upon the problem of death, on which he had pro- 
nounced in Queen Mab with such youthful assertiveness. His re- 
covery provided a new climax, though in an opposite direction. 
His tour along the southern coast of Devonshire, his stay on 
the outskirts of Windsor Forest, his visit to the sources of the 
Thames renewed his enjoyment of natural scenery and, I take it, 
of life itself. The poem which ensued, Alastor, is an allegory 
in which Shelley tried to weigh up the conflicting claims of dream 
and reality, of death and life, of spirit and matter, to push the 
idealistie attitude to the limit of its own logic, to work out the 
opposite aspirations of his own mind, and so to settle the issue and 
lay the foundations of his own later attitude towards the great 
themes that ever swayed his thought and his poetry. 


I 
It has been argued that the Poet in Alastor is an impersonation 
of Wordsworth.‘ Though this is taking things too far,’ it seems 


8 Ibid., p. 55. 
4Cf. an article by F. Mueschke and E. L. Griggs, PMLA, xix (1934), 229- 


5 Cf. a reply by M. Kessel, PMLA, 1 (1936), 302-310. 
ply by 
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that Shelley, while writing Alastor, stood under the influence of 
some of the more superficial aspects of Wordsworth, whose Ez- 
cursion he had just been reading. Not only does the poem con- 
tain unmistakable verbal echoes, which have often been mentioned, 
but in the invocation to the ‘‘Mother of this unfathomable world,’’ 
in the youth’s wanderings previous to his vision, and in some 
of his later experiences, we find a feeling akin to Wordsworth’s 
‘‘natural piety’’ towards the Spirit of Nature and its outward 
manifestations, 

Already in January 1812 Southey had observed that Shelley 
was ‘“‘not an Atheist but a Pantheist.’’® Though the poet of The 
Daffodils might have looked down with disapproving brow upon 
Shelley’s somewhat Childe-Haroldeish taste for apocalyptic scen- 
ery, ‘‘secret caves,’’ ‘‘awful ruins’’ and ‘‘bitumen lakes,’’ the 
description of the hero’s Lehrjahre in Alastor tackles nature in 
the right Wordsworthian spirit, as a ‘‘prime teacher’’ speaking 
to the inner sense with ‘‘inarticulate language.’’ 

In fact, however, the poem is uncomfortably hinged upon two 
divergent attitudes to nature. Between the writer and his hero 
there is a revealing discrepancy, which points to the schizophrenic 
mood of Shelley at the time of writing. In line after magnificent 
line filled with the magic of his poetic awareness of beauty, 
Shelley describes the ever-shifting sights of nature,—yet his hero 
remains blind to this dazzling display of colours and outlines. 
Such apparent lack of dramatic cohesion can only be taken to 
mean that we should look twice before wholly identifying Shelley 
with his Poet. The latter embodies only one aspect of his creator’s 
mind: a hankering after the purity of an immutable One which, 
in Shelley, kept uneasy companionship with his sensitiveness to 
the kaleidoscopic and transient beauty of the external universe. 

This dual inspiration is also conspicuous in the Poet himself. 
He is at times distracted from his quest for the ideal by a sort of 
inverted Schnsucht, a desire to revert to his former mood of loving 
familiarity with the ‘‘beauteous’’ forms of nature: 

The Poet longed 
To deck with their [i.e. the yellow flowers’] bright hues his withered hair, 


But on his heart its solitude returned, 
And he forbore. (412-415) 


6 The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, eds. R. Ingpen and W. FE. 
Peck (London, 1926-30), vim, 232. 
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He has outgrown that stage in the Romantic interpretation of the 
cosmos which is represented by Wordsworth’s animation of nature. 
Not that he considers the Spirit of Nature as an illusion. It ap- 
pears to him rather as an inferior deity, which must give prece- 
dence to ‘‘the strong impulse’’ that ‘‘hung upon his life’’ (415- 
418). This is confirmed in an experience partly couched in typi- 
eally Wordsworthian phrasing and imagery : 
A Spirit seemed 

To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes 

Of shadowy silver or enshrining light, 

Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 

Of grace, or majesty, or mystery ;— 

But, undulating woods, and silent well, 

And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 

Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming, 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 

Were all that was,—only ... when his regard 

Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 

And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 

To beckon him. (479-492) 

The Poet’s attitude, then, is basically different from that of 

the older Romantics. l‘or Wordsworth and Coleridge, the organic 
harmony of nature discloses the presence of a supernatural being, 
and this is the highest intuition of which man is capable. But 
Shelley’s hero is unable to find complete satisfaction in any such 
compromise between the world of the spirit and the world of 
matter. He must have the thing itself, not the hieroglyph, the 
white radiance of eternity unrefracted by Life’s dome of many- 
coloured glass. In this, his kinship is rather with the German 
Romantics who, as Herr Fritz Strich has observed, were also un- 
able to reconcile their perception of the actual and their vision- 
ary glimpses of the ideal: 
Der romantische Mensch erbaute sich seine Welt des Traumes, des Wahns, der 
Dichtung, und diese ging mit der ‘ gegenstandlichen’ Welt nicht zusammen. So 
entstand jene Kluft zwischen Kunst und Leben, der inneren und der auszeren 
Welt, an der die Menschen litten, in der so manche versanken, Der undend- 
liche Traum war das romantische Masz, dem keine Wirklichkeit entsprechen 
wollte.? 

But whereas the German Romanties were apt to give themselves 
up to the ideal beauty of their dream-world, Shelley’s imagina- 
tion, in Alastor, keeps wavering between the rival claims of Traum 
and Wirklichkeit, thus revealing the Englishman within the Ro- 


7F. Strich, Deutsche Klassik wnd Romantik (Bern, 1949), p. 62. 
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manticist. Hence the discrepancy already noted between the long 
descriptions of natural scenery and the hero’s indifference to 
landscape. Hence, also, the ambivalent quality of the latter’s vision. 
The Poet’s dream, on which Alastor is focussed, develops in two 

stages, one abstract in content and mainly musical in the choice 
of images, the other more carnal in content and mingling visual 
with auditory imagery. As the ‘‘veiléd maid’’ whose ‘‘fair hands 
were bare alone’’ gradually comes to reveal 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 

Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare (176-177) 
her message also shifts from ideal abstraction to sensual attrac- 
tion; whereas at the beginning 

Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme, 

And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 


Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet ... (158-161) 


at the end, she, 


yielding to the irresistible joy, 
With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 
Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. (185-187) 

It is a mistake to see in this vision a glorified version of the 
boy-meets-girl theme, a mere allegory of a man’s desire to find 
the woman of his dreams. The hero is not presented in his sole 
capacity as a lover. As Shelley expressly states in the Preface, 
‘‘the vision in which he embodies his own imagination unites all 
of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the philosopher, 
or the lover could depicture’’ (italics mine). In the chronological 
structure of the vision, the philosopher comes first, with the lover 
following close upon his heels. But it is the fusion of the philosopher 
with the lover which constitutes the poet, who combines the former’s 
ethereal sense of ideal perfection with the latter’s interest in 
sensuous shapeliness. That this is a commonplace of English Ro- 
mantic theory could easily be shown from numerous utterances 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. The Romantic poet is a 
dual being. As a ‘‘philosopher,’’ he is able to frame a conception 
of the ideal. As a ‘‘lover,’’ he cannot exist without ‘‘human 
sympathy.’’ As a ‘‘philosopher,’’ he is best satisfied with the 
figments of his imaginative mind, upon which he is liable to con- 
fer some higher sort of reality than on the external world. As a 
‘“lover,’’ he is in need of the external world which alone can 
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gratify the emotional aspirations of his soul. But whereas Blake 
and the Lake Poets were content to find in the world of created 
matter an emblem of the divine presence, to see a heaven in a 
wild flower, and so to reconcile idealism and realism into a satis- 
factory synthesis, Shelley is fascinated by the idea that material 
existence is of no importance, and it is to this temptation that his 
hero eventually succumbs, though Shelley did not. In fact, Alastor 
is a symptom of Shelley’s resistance to the allurements of ex- 
treme idealism. It is a demonstration a contrario, where the hero 
is made to follow the logic of idealism to its ultimate develop- 
ments. His self-centeredness, mentioned by Shelley in the Preface 
and exhibited in the Arab maiden episode, causes him to lose his 
psychological balance: he falls in love with the image of the 
ideal which has arisen in his own mind, and so allows his sensitive- 
ness to life and the external world to wither away. For the infinite 
cannot be enclosed in a finite form, the ideal cannot become an 
object for the senses and yet remain itself. It is highly significant 
that, already in the Poet’s dream, ‘‘dissolution’’ should precede, 
and so prevent, consummation. As Paul Valéry—a poet, be it 
noted, who displayed much interest in the theme of Narcissus— 
was to write more than a hundred years later, Ma satisfaction est 
un fantéme. Compared with the absolute beauty of the Poet’s 
vision, the beauty of the external universe is a second-rate thing, 
a painted veil, a phantom. After the fellowship with essence he 
enjoyed in his dream, the brazen world of men and things is but 
an ‘‘empty secene’’ from which he is eager to withdraw: hence the 
solitude and the death-wish. 


II 

Alastor, then, appears as a dramatic comment on the central 
problem of Romanticism. The Romantics’ basie intuition of spiri- 
tual being, fully expressed from the first in The Eolian Harp 
and Tintern Abbey, was throwing into new perspective the old 
question of the relationship between matter and spirit. In an age 
of science swayed by the aftermath of Aufklarung scepticism, the 
Romantics were trying to rekindle the dying embers of spiritual- 
ism and to vindicate a view of life based on faith and imagination 
rather than proof and reason. The trouble with faith is that it 
gives only a kind of certainty which is not communicable by argu- 
ment. Its object remains beyond the grasp of scientific method or 
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rational demonstration. To the faithful, faith is intensely ob- 
jective: it does not leave room for doubt, but assures the believer 
of the actual existence of its object. To the sceptic, faith is in- 
tensely subjective; it is grounded in personal intuition, in feel- 
ing, in an emotional attitude to life and the universe, and is not 
to be accounted for in terms of scientific experiment or rational 
thought. <a eee 

The notorious philosophic instability of Coleridge, Wordsworth’s 
evolution from pantheism to transcendentalism, Keats’s varying 
moods and puzzled questionings (‘‘Do I wake or sleep?’’) as well 
as Shelley’s confused notions about the queer kind of ‘‘atheism”’ 
he used to profess as a student, all show that the Romantics were 
anxious to enshrine their original intuition in some sort of philo- 
sophical system. They could not define its objectivity in terms 
of the petrified religious thinking issued by the traditional church- 
es. On the other hand, though they were not unaware of the 
subjective element in it, they could hardly bring themselves to 
describe it as a sort of ‘‘pathetic fallacy.’’ 

Various forms of pantheism and transcendentalism ultimately 
provided Wordsworth and Coleridge with a solution which ac- 
eounted both for their spiritual assent and their immediate ap- 
prehension of the sensuous world. To their own satisfaction they 
had made their choice between the two horns of a dilemma which 
Coleridge, in his essay On Poetry or Art, formulated as follows: 


Of all we see, hear, feel and touch the substance is and must be in ourselves; 
and therefore there is no alternative in reason between the dreary (and thank 
heaven! almost impossible) belief that every thing around us is but a phantom, 
or that the life which is in us is in them likewise. 
Having rejected the Wordsworthian cult of animated nature, it 
is just to that ‘‘dreary belief’’ that Shelley’s Poet seems to be 
committed. Yet, there is no need to be impressed by Coleridge’s 
epithet. After all, through the pattern of early Romantic thought 
(including Coleridge’s) there runs a thread of subjective ideal- 
ism which is logically consistent with the Romantic exaltation of 
man and with the Romantic yearning for the Absolute. 
Wordsworth, for instance, was able to recall from his boyhood 
ecestatical experiences when, he says, ‘‘I was often unable to think 
of external things as having external existence, and I communed 
with all that I saw as something not apart from, but inherent 


8 Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shaweross (Oxford, 1937), , 259. 
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in, my Own immaterial nature.’’”® And he gives us a glimpse at 
the connection between this ‘‘abyss of idealism’’ as he called it, 
and the use of dream in Romantic poetry in the following pas- 
sage from the Prelude: 

Oft in these moments such a holy calm 

Did overspread my soul, that I forgot 

That I had bodily eyes, and what I saw 

Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 

A prospect in my mind.10 
In this comparison, of course, Wordsworth carefully maintains the 
distinction between impression and reality, between percipiens 
and perceptum. He is simply concerned with transcribing faith- 
fully some fleeting reminiscences from his childhood. The Berke- 
leyan mood is not systematized into thought. 

In quite a different psychological setting, Coleridge was much 
more assertive when he wrote, in his Religious Musings: 

Believe thou, O my soul, 
Life is a vision shadowy of Truth; 
And vice and anguish, and the wormy grave, 
Shapes of a dream!11 
adding in a footnote that ‘‘this paragraph is intelligible to those, 
who, like the Author, believe and feel the sublime system of 
Berkeley.’”’ 

It should be remembered that Shelley, prompted by Southey, 
had studied the philosophy of Berkeley in 1812-13. The latter’s 
influence made itself felt in two essays written by Shelley in 
1815, the year of Alastor: On Life and Speculations on Meta- 
physics, where the ingredients of the immaterialistic trend in 
English Romanticism are conveniently brought together. 

One does not want to decide whether Shelley had understood 
Berkeley rightly or not. Anyway, the latter’s denial of matter 
on rational grounds could not but appeal to people like the young 
Coleridge and the young Shelley, who found there a welcome 
means of explaining away the misery inflicted upon them by 
the external occurrences of their lives, and of accounting for the 
compelling vividness of their poetico-mystical intuitions. In the 
essay On Life, Shelley confesses, in somewhat unconventional 


9 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, eds. E. de Selincourt and H. 
Darbishire (London, 1947), Iv, 463. 

10 Prelude (1805), 11, 367-371. 

11 Religious Musings, 395-398. 
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English, ‘‘that I am one of those who am unable to refuse my 
assent to the conclusions of these philosophers who assert that 
nothing exists but as it is perceived.’”* From esse est percipi to 
perciyn est esse, there is but a short step, and after asserting that 
‘‘the solid universe of external things is ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of,’’’** Shelley goes on to claim that ‘‘the difference 
is merely nominal between those two classes of thought which 
are vulgarly distinguished by the name of ideas and of external 
objects.’’** By thus equating the internal and the external, the 
subjective and the objective, the ideal and the sensuous, Shelley 
was counteracting the influence of Locke’s empiricism on early 
nineteenth-century attitudes. With the help of Berkeley’s spiri- 
tualization of the external world, he was trying to infuse new 
life into the notions of soul, poetry and imagination. The ‘‘solid 
universe of external things’’ is endowed with existence only in 
proportion as it is perceived; ‘‘external objects’’ are a ‘‘class 
of thought,’’ productions of the mind, and those mental images 
which have no reference to material objects are therefore as true, 
as important, as worthy of serious consideration, indeed more so. 


IIt 
Such is the intellectual background which is transmuted into 
narrative and dramatie poetry in Alastor. But this odyssey of a 
poet also revolves round another question. Having discarded the 
theophanie conception of nature embedded in the spiritualism 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley’s hero is faced with a 
new dilemma: that between the monistie idealism, already pro- 
fessed in Queen Mab: 
Throughout this varied and eternal world 
Soul is the only element. (IV, 138-9) 
and according to which the poetic vision gives (in Wordsworth’s 
terms) ‘‘authentic-tidings from an invisible world,’’ and a sub- 
jective idealism which grounds all reality in the ego, so that the 
golden world revealed through it eventually boils down to a 
particularly fascinating piece of wishful thinking. 
On this point, Shelley’s utterances contradict each other. The 


The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. H. B. Forman (London, 
1880), 11, 259. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Tbid., p. 262. 
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beginning of the poem, where he speaks in his own name, sug- 
gests that he expects to receive a revelation of absolute reality 
from a being outside himself, the ‘‘Great Parent,’’ the ‘‘Mother 
of this unfathomable world.’’ But according to the first part of 
the Preface, the Poet’s vision is a product of his own mind: ‘‘He 
images to himself the Being whom he loves’’; in it, ‘‘he embodies 
his own imaginations.’’ In the second part of the Preface, how- 
ever, it is an unspecified ‘‘Power’’ which awakens him ‘‘to too 
exquisite a perception of its influences.’’ Again, in the poem 
itself, the vision sometimes seems to come from the outside: 


A vision on his sleep 
There came (150) 


and 


The spirit of sweet human love has sent 

A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 

Her choicest gifts. (203-205) 
But elsewhere it is described as ‘‘hung in the gloom of thought’’ 
(492), as ‘‘the light that shone within his soul’’ (512). 

Of the two conflicting answers thus simultaneously provided, 
the Poet’s quest, we might suppose, is destined to discover which 
is the right one, to find out whether ‘‘the life which is in us’’ 
has any sort of objective existence ‘‘beyond the realms of dream’’ 
(206). Thus to ground faith in experience is, indeed, the Poet’s 
aim, though we shall find that Shelley remains strangely indif- 
ferent to this aspect of the theme. 

After the vision has dissolved, the Poet becomes at once aware 
of the unbridgeable gap between the dream-world of the ideal 
and the visible world of nature and life. He is therefore reluc- 
tantly driven to the inescapable conclusion that death alone can 
gratify his yearning: 

Does the dark gate of death 

Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 

O Sleep? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds, 

And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake, 

Lead only to a black and watery depth, 

While death’s blue vault, with loathliest vapours hung, 

Where every shade which the foul grave exhales 

Hides its dead eye from the detested day, 

Conducts, O Sleep, to thy delightful realms? (211-219) 
a passage which reminds one of Hélderlin’s short poem about 
unser Retter, der Tod: 
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Sanft kommt er, 
Leis’ im Gewélke des Schlafs, 
Aber er bleibt fiirchterlich und wir sehn nur 
Nieder ins Grab, ob er gleich uns zur Vollendung 
Fiihrt aus Hiillen der Nacht hiniiber 
In der Erkenntnisse Land.15 


The death-wish, which is so prominent in German Romanticism 
that death has been called by a German scholar der romantische 
Augenblick an sich,'® is exceptional in English Romantic thinking. 
Keats’s description of the ‘‘Life of Sensation’’ as ‘‘a Shadow of 
reality to come’’ and his definition of death as ‘‘Life’s high 
mead’’*? bear little resemblance to the Poet’s attitude in Alastor. 
The latter’s ‘‘restless impulse’’ to ‘‘meet lone Death’’ (304-5) is 
more deeply felt. And it is fraught with anguish as he proceeds, 
with increasing misgivings, towards a final experiment, the re- 
sult of which is unpredictable. There is in Alastor no trace of the 
triumphant, albeit immature, optimism displayed in Queen Mab, 
where Shelley had confidently described death as 


a gate of dreariness and gloom, 
That leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And happy regions of eternal hopes. (IX, 161-3) 


On the contrary, in the course of his awful journey, the Poet is 
assailed with growing doubts which cast their thick shadow on 
his expectancy. 

Doubt, in Alastor, is not a strategic step in a poetic argument, 
as it is in Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey (‘‘If this Be but a vain 
belief . . .’’). It is the fundamental and pathetic uncertainty of 
those who have chosen the narrow path of the spirit and are 
suddenly struck by the disheartening thought that they may be 
deceived, that their asceticism may have been in vain. It ac- 
counts for the ambiguous mood of the Poet, a mood which is ex- 
pressed in verbal paradoxes curiously reminiscent of Metaphysical 
conceit : 

This doubt with sudden tide flowed on his heart, 
The insatiable hope which it awakened, stung 
His brain even like despair. (220-222. Italics mine) 
or again : 
A gloomy smile 


Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. (289-290. 
Italics mine) 


15 Der Tod (1804). 
16 F, Strich, op. cit., p. 123. 
11 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (London, 1948), p. 68. 
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Doubt corrodes the very foundation of his ultimate endeavour. 
It makes him painfully diffident about his sacrifice of the hap- 
piness he could have enjoyed in the contemplation of nature and 
in the sharing of human sympathy. It even undermines his eager 
sm prospects to find in death the way back to his vision: 


a 


For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 


ng. Its precious charge, and silent death exposed, 
of Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure 7 
oh With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms. (292-295) 
zs Now, the most puzzling thing about Alastor is that its final 
is part brings no answer to this pathetic mixture of hope and doubt. 
is The description of the Poet’s death, however rich in pictural de- 
a tail, contains no indication whatever about the fate of his soul. 
ne This, on the part of Shelley, is both odd and significant. Seldom 
ib did he show so much respect for the silent mystery of the grave. 

‘ We cannot help remembering the corresponding passages of 

Adonais where he hails the return of the poet’s spirit 
to the burning fountain whence it came 
A portion of the Eternal. (339-340) 
is IV 
on The Poet’s view of death, in Alastor, is the same that Shelley 
has propounded in all his works, from Queen Mab to Adonais, 

nt, just as they share the same view of life as a painted veil. The 
in difference between Shelley and his hero is to be found in the 
of divergent conclusions each of them draws from similar premises. 
re This fact explains the apparent lack of consistency which has 
be puzzled many commentators on Alastor. Mrs. Campbell finds it 
e- difficult to understand how Shelley can ‘‘condemn’’ his hero in 
x- his Preface and yet ‘‘glorify’’ him in the poem."* Professor White 
al pretends that ‘‘no one who had not read the Preface would sup- 


pose that the author intended the poem as a criticism of’’ its 
hero.2® Mr. Baker suggests that, in adopting the title proposed by 
Peacock, Shelley did not notice that it ‘‘threw the emphasis away 
from his main theme.’’*° 

The answer is that the poem and the Preface are complementary 
to each other. Shelley formulates in the latter ideas which receive 


180. W. Campbell, Shelley and the Unromantics (London, 1924), p. 188. 

19 N. I. White, Portrait of Shelley (New York, 1945), p. 192. 

20 Carlos Baker, Shelley’s Major Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision (Princeton, 
1948), p. 46. 
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proper poetic treatment in the former. And the central idea is 
that if spiritualism is allowed to develop into idealism, the poet 
becomes a prey to solipsism, solitude and sterility. 

The crux of the matter and the key to a right understanding 

of the poem are to be found in the second paragraph of the Preface: 
The Poet’s self-centered seclusion was avenged by the furies of an irresistible 
passion pursuing him to speedy ruin. But that Power which strikes the 
luminaries of the world with sudden darkness and extinction by awakening 
them to too exquisite a perception of its influences, dooms to a slow and 
poisonous decay those meaner spirits that dare to abjure its dominion. Their 
destiny is more abject and inglorious as their delinquency is more contemptible 
and pernicious. 
If some sort of mora] indictment is here pronounced, it does not 
apply to the Poet, but to those whose self-centeredness is wilful 
and egoistic, unredeemed by faith, those—in Shelley’s own words 
—who are ‘‘deluded by no generous error, instigated by no sacred 
thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped by no illustrious superstition.’’ 
‘‘These,’’ he adds, ‘‘and such as they, have their apportioned 
curse.’’ Those ‘‘unforeseeing multitudes,’’ however, appear only 
in the Preface, and the curse-motif with which they are associ- 
ated is extraneous to the poem itself. It is an offspring of Shelley's 
taste for moralising in and out of season, and we may well be 
thankful that it is confined to the Preface. 

What, then, according to the Preface, is Shelley’s view of the 
Poet’s character and of his fate? His character is emphatically 
described as ambiguous: he is ‘‘generous’’ and attracted by things 
“*illustrious,’’ he is animated by a ‘‘saecred thirst’’ of ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’; yet, he lives in ‘‘error’’ and ‘‘superstition,’’ and such 
knowledge as he hopes to attain is ‘‘doubtful.’’ Correspondingly, 
though he is one of the ‘‘luminaries of the world,’’ he is struck 
with ‘‘darkness and extinction.’’ 

It should be obvious that Shelley hardly means to 
his hero. The poem is rather a lament on the fate to which he is 
doomed because of the very sublimity of his mind. It thus receives 
the character of a warning. The Poet does not belong among the 
‘‘selfish,’’ the ‘‘blind’’ and the ‘‘torpid’’ who incur Shelley’s 
scorn. He is not entirely responsible, either for his own ‘‘errors’’ 
(he is ‘‘duped’’ and ‘‘deluded’’) or for the fate which befalls 
him. His guilt is not a ‘‘sin.’’ We should rather say that it is the 
tragic guilt of ignorance, similar to that of the heroes of Greek 
drama. It is a violation of the nature of things, to which the 
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eulprit is unwittingly induced. The ‘‘furies’’ which appear in 
the title as ‘‘the spirit of solitude’’ are the instruments of a higher 
‘*Power’’ which both brings temptation and metes out punish- 
ment. By allowing himself, through the purity of his character 
and the sublimity of his aspirations, to be awakened to ‘‘too ex- 
quisite a perception’’ of the Supreme Power and its influences 
(the operative word is of course ‘‘too’’) the Poet cuts himself 
off from the proper nourishment of the human soul, and so paves 
the way for his own destruction. Besides, he deprives mankind of 
his presence and influence, leaving 

Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, that are not as they were. (717-20. My italies) 

Alastor, then, contains a forceful, though implicit, repudiation 

of the immaterialism for which Shelley has so often been rebuked. 
It unveils the foundations of his later endeavours and contains 
the germs of the theory of poetry he was later to expound in the 
Defense. It throws his poetic career into proper perspective. Though 
Shelley shared the Plotinian assumption that matter is a degraded 
form of being, he knew, like every Englishman, that 

This world is the nurse of all we know, 

This world is the mother of all we feel. (On Death, 13-14) 

Poetry has, therefore, a definite moral function, which is to bridge 
the gap between the harmony of the ideal and the chaos of sensuous 
life, to ensure, as he was later to express it in the Defense of Poetry, 
‘the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our own.”’ It 
is not the business of poetry to destroy or to deny the realities 
of matter and of life, but rather to transmute ‘‘every form moving 
within the radiance of its presence . . . to an incarnation of the 
spirit which it breathes.’’ The function of the poet is not to seek 
for his own personal happiness in the extasis of death, but—as 
Shelley put it in a poem written in the same period as Alastor—to 
unite 


the hopes of what shall be 
With the fears and the love for that which we see. (On Death, 29-31) 








CHARLES LAMB AND THE TRAGIC MALVOLIO 


By SyLvaNn BARNET 
Harvard University 

In February, April, and October, 1822, The London Magazine 
published three articles by Charles Lamb on the actors of previ- 
ous decades. These essays, later revised and published in Llia, 
are among the most sensitive nineteenth-ventury studies of the 
art of acting. Critical attention, beginning with Macaulay’s com- 
ments on Lamb included in a review of Leigh Hunt’s edition of 
several Restoration dramatists, has concentrated, for the most 
part, upon the essay which was called, in its revised version, ‘‘On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.’’ The two other es- 
says have received almost no attention, though they are not merely 
interesting in themselves, but are of first importance in under- 
standing Lamb’s theory of acting, which is inextricably related 
to his theory of the nature of drama. The first of them, ‘‘On 
Some of the Old Actors,’”! is largely devoted to a recollection of 
the Malvolio of Robert Bensley, a role which Lamb regarded as 
having tragic affinities. ‘‘I confess,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that I never 
saw the catastrophe of this character, while Bensley played it, 
without a kind of tragic interest.’’ This study will examine Lamb’s 
interpretation of the play, and his comments on Bensley’s per- 
formance. 

Although Bensley enjoyed a good reputation during his years 
on the stage, he seems not to have been regarded as a leading 
actor by any critic but Lamb. He played numerous roles both in 
comedy and in tragedy, was often favorably mentioned, but never 
achieved the stature of a star actor, in an age when the theatri- 
cal firmament was adorned with Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, 
and a host of lesser lights. Unlike so many of his colleagues, he 
was not the subject of the customary two-volume biography, nor 
has modern theatrical research expended much effort on him. 
E. V. Lucas, in his notes to Lamb’s essay, merely observes that 
**G. H. Boaden [sic] and George Colman both bear out Lamb’s 
eulogy of Bensley as Malvolio; but otherwise he is not the sub- 

1 Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1903-1905), 
11, 132-141. All subsequent quotations not otherwise cited are from this essay. 
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ject of much praise.’’*? Yet his Malvolio, or rather Lamb’s ac- 
count of his tragic Malvolio, has had a great effect upon the 
stage history of the play. No less an actor than Sir Henry Irving 
(who had never seen the play performed) seems to have derived 
a good part of his interpretation of the role from Lamb’s essay, 
and, no doubt, fragments of Bensley have survived the years in 
the performances of a number of lesser Malvolios. If he has thus 
survived, however, he has not always been treated with the honor 
which Lamb bestowed upon him. He has represented, for most 
twentieth-century scholars and critics, Romantic sentimentalism 
at its worst. Under the influence of ‘‘the Romantic point of 
view,’’ writes John Draper, Malvolio’s ‘‘character became stuff 
of serious drama rather than of satiric comedy of manners. Charles 
Lamb and the actor Bensley seem to have set this style. 
Of course, it throws the part quite out of focus, spoils our en- 
joyment of Maria’s stratagem, precludes poetic justice in the 
play; and, while it leaves in comic vein the plots of Olivia’s 
marriage and Maria’s, it makes the gulling of Malvolio an 
unresolved tragedy.’’* Now, Draper implies that there is a 
single Romantic interpretation of the role. I suggest that the 
evidence leads us to a contrary conclusion. Closest to Lamb in 
his view of Twelfth Night is Hazlitt, who was a bit upset at the 
fun made of Malvolio, ‘‘If poor Malvolio’s treatment afterwards 
is a little hard, poetical justice is done in the uneasiness which 
Olivia suffers on account of her mistaken attachment to Cesario.’”* 
Aware that in comedy poetic justice must reign, Hazlitt has sought 
by his interpretation of Olivia to redress the balance which he 
overset when he took Malvolio too seriously. But besides Lamb, 
no Romantic went, in his sympathy for Malvolio, even as far as 
Hazlitt. And Hazlitt himself concentrated attention not on the 
Steward, but upon the romantic aspects of the play, which was, 
he wrote, ‘‘full of sweetness and pleasantry. It is perhaps too 
good-natured for comedy. It has little satire, and no spleen... . 
It makes us laugh at the follies of mankind, not despise them, and 
still less bear any ill-will towards them.’ Leigh Hunt seems 


2 The same, 1, 393. 

3 The ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ of Shakespeare’s Audience (Stanford, 1950), p. 87. 

4 The Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1930-1934), 1v, 318. 

5The same, Iv, 313. The word ‘‘romantic,’’ as opposed to ‘‘Romantic,’’ 
has the ordinary meaning, ‘‘fanciful.’’ 
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never to have thought of a tragic Malvolio,* De Quincey ignored 
the play, and Coleridge confined himself to observations on the 
title and a few lines of the comedy. The Romantic Twelfth Nighi, 
in short, is merely Lamb’s Twelfth Night and—perhaps—Bensley’s. 

Shakespeare’s play is, of course, a romantic comedy, with even 
less of a threat to a happy outcome than there is in his other 
plays in this genre. No Shylock whets his knife, no Don John 
lurks malignantly in the shadows; indeed, there is not even a 
Charles who threatens to crack an Orlando’s ribs. When Davenant 
revived Twelfth Night in 1661, he probably minimized the love 
story and played up the farcical elements. Betterton was his Sir 
Toby, while Malvolio was assigned to Thomas Lovel, an unim- 
portant actor.’ The nineteenth-century emphasis on Malvolio is 
now sometimes contrasted unfavorably with the conjectured Res- 
toration version, but there is really no valid reason for assuming 
that the interpretations of the age of Charles II provide a fair 
touchstone. Late seventeenth-century stage traditions, in fact, are 
particularly useless in helping to interpret Shakespeare’s roman- 
tic comedies, for the Restoration took little pleasure in these dramas. 
Earlier spectators, however, did find that Malvolio was a major 
figure (though not a tragic one) in the play. When John Man- 
ningham of the Middle Temple confided to his diary his comments 
on the play, which he saw following the feast on February 2, 
1602, he did not remark on the love of Viola for Orsino, but on 
the good trick of making a steward think his mistress was in love 
with him, and then making the poor gull believe that others in 
the household thought him mad. And several decades later Charles 
I crossed out the title of the play in the royal copy of the Second 
Folio (1632), and replaced it with ‘‘Malvolio.’’ In short, the 
earliest evidence we have, scanty though it is, indicates that the 
Steward was the center of interest, while later evidence (even 
more scanty) suggests that during the Restoration he was not. 
Certainly he was never conceived tragically before the late 
eighteenth century, and I shall endeavor to show that in the early 
nineteenth century Lamb was unique in his conception of the 
part, and thus is largely responsible for the tragic Malvolio. 


6 See Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism, ed. Laurence Huston Houtchens and 
Carolyn Washburn Houtchens (New York, 1949), pp. 41-44, 227-231. 

7See Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
pp. 70-71. 
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The play is not a tragedy, and the love-plot is, as I have indi- 
eated, even less threatened than in some of Shakespeare’s other 
romantic comedies, for it has no villain. H. V. Dyson, however, 
in an interesting essay, finds the stuff of tragedy existing po- 
tentially in the isolation which Antonio endures when he is aban- 
doned by the youth whom he has befriended.* And Logan Pear- 
sall Smith, always a sensitive student of Shakespeare, found that 
the increase of Shakespeare’s creative power shows itself, not only in the 
greater number of living people he puts upon the stage, . . . but also in the 
greater depth and complexity of their characters. ... Certain figures, like 
Shylock and Malvolio, assume almost tragic proportions, and foreshadowing 
the tormented souls of the later tragedies, put the gay music of the comedies 
a little out of tune.® 
But if the music is out of tune, if the plot is not ultimately har- 
monious, the piece is not an esthetic success. Smith’s reading of 
the play, then, lessens its value, although his aim is to demon- 
strate that the comedy is greater than its predecessors. An inter- 
pretation which tells us that a man who has written several great 
comedies now no longer perceives the decorum necessary to the 
genre, is, I think, not necessarily false, but open to grave suspicion. 

The divisions between comedy and tragedy, however helpful, 
can be misleading. In the Philebus Plato held that the poet de- 
picts both comedy and tragedy, and that the spectator feels both 
pleasure and pain. And both genres deal, but in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways, with the problem of man’s adaptation to his en- 
vironment. Malvolio is potentially tragic, for he finds that past 
modes of behavior are no longer suitable, no longer meaningful 
in his present relationship with the world. His self-love is no 
longer adequate. In tragedy, the protagonist comes to some such 
realization, and by a heroic, and exhausting, endeavor, readjusts 
the balance. But in Twelfth Night Malvolio rejects the challenge 
to alter himself, and grotesquely continues to defy his antagon- 
ists, who are not villains of great power, but jovial tipplers. The 
struggle is unworthy as well as unheroic. Our sympathies are all 
with Malvolio’s foes, who represent a way of life which gains, at 
least within the playhouse, our approval. The world of Goneril 
and Regan, of King Claudius, of Iago, we reject, and our sym- 
pathy goes out to the man partly entrapped in it. But Illyria is 


8‘*The Emergence of Shakespeare’s Tragedy,’’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXXVI (1950), 90-91. 


90On Reading Shakespeare (London, 1933), pp. 95-96. See also p. 112. 
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another thing, and he who would war against it forfeits our 
approval, since he has forfeited his love of humanity. 

Before we consider the esthetics of the play in any greater 
detail, it is necessary that we have as clear an idea as possible 
of Bensley’s interpretation of Malvolio. Bensley’s art survives 
chiefly in Lamb's essay, and if Garrick was somewhat too pessi- 
mistic when he wrote 

Nor Pen nor Pencil can the Actor save, 
The Art and Artist, share one common Grave, 

we must nevertheless grant that Bensley has acquired only a 
dubious immortality, and, in facet, he would have endured less 
abuse from anti-Romantie crities had he eseaped Lamb’s pen. 
In any event, Lamb has given us the fullest and best-written ae- 
count of Bensley, and any discussion of him must begin with 
Lamb's essay. Now, even when we grant that an actor cannot 
give the identical performance twice, and that Bensley may have 
consciously, as well as unconsciously, altered his style over the 
vears, in the absence of further evidence we must assume that 
Lamb’s picture was not a candid snapshot of an unusual inci- 
dent, but rather a careful painting, done from life, of a fre- 
quently observed subject. Lamb’s whole essay implies that he 
often, or at least several times, saw Malvolio played by Bensley, 
who always acted the part in a certain manner. After discussing 
Bensley’s Iago and Hotspur, he writes: 

The part of Malvolio, in the Twelfth Night, was performed by Bensley, with 
a richness and a dignity, of which (to judge from some recent castings of that 
character) the very tradition must be worn out from the stage. . . . Malvolio 
is not essentially ludicrous. He becomes comic but by accident. He is cold, 
austere, repelling; but dignified, consistent, and, for what appears, rather of 
an over-stretched morality. Maria describes him as a sort of Puritan; and he 
might have worn his gold chain with honor in one of our old round-head 
families, in the service of a Lambert, or a Lady Fairfax. But his morality 
and his manners are misplaced in Illyria. He is opposed to the proper levities 
of the piece, and falls in the unequal contest. Still his pride, or his gravity, 
(call it which you will) is inherent, and native to the man, not mock or affected, 
which latter only are the fit objects to excite laughter. His quality is at the 
best unlovely, but neither buffoon nor contemptible. . .. Olivia, at the first 
indication of his supposed madness, declares that she ‘‘would not have him 
miscarry for half her dowry.’’ Does this look as if the character was meant 
to appear little or insignificant? Once, indesd, she accuses him to his face— 
of what?—of being ‘‘sick of self-love,’’—but with a gentleness and consider- 
ateness which could not have been, if she had not thought that this particular 


infirmity shaded some virtues. His rebuke to the knight, and his sottish revel- 
lers, is sensible and spirited. 


To this already intolerable deal of quotation, I must add an- 
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other paragraph. Having set forth his own interpretation of the 
role, Lamb shifts to a discussion of Bensley : 


Bensley, accordingly, threw over the part an air of Spanish loftiness. He 
looked, spake, and moved like an old Castilian. He was starch, spruce, opinion- 
ated, but his superstructure of pride seemed bottomed upon a sense of worth. 
There was something in it beyond the coxcomb. . . . O! shake not the castles 
of his pride—endure yet for a season bright moments of confidence—‘ ‘stand 
still ye watches of the element,’’ that Malvolio may be still in fancy fair 
Olivia’s lord—but fate and retribution say no—I hear the mischievous titter 
of Maria—the witty taunts of Sir Toby—the still more insupportable triumph 
of the foolish knight—the counterfeit Sir Topas is unmasked—and ‘‘thus the 
whirligig of time,’’ as the true clown hath it, ‘‘ brings in his revenges.’’ I 
confess that I never saw the catastrophe of this character, while Bensley 
played it, without a kind of tragic interest. 


Lamb, in brief, found great dignity and merit in Malvolio, and 
though he granted that the Steward was flawed with pride, he 
held that ‘‘if an unseasonable reflection of morality obtruded 
itself, it was a deep sense of the pitiable infirmity of man’s 
nature, that can lay him open to such frenzies—but in truth you 
rather admired than pitied the lunacy while it lasted—you felt 
that an hour of such mistake was worth an age with the eyes 
open.”’ 

The pattern which Lamb establishes is clearly a tragic one. A 
man of considerable worth falls from weal to woe, through an 
infirmity in his nature, and even in his infirmity there is a kind 
of greatness. Furthermore, his fall inspires us to think of the 
weakness and yet the majesty of human nature. Lamb asserts 
that Bensley’s playing, more than earlier or later performances, 
paralleled this interpretation. Since Bensley’s death, writes Lamb, 
the tradition seems to have vanished. And there is no evidence 
that before Bensley played the role any actor or critic looked 
at the part in just this way. Now, although Lamb’s playgoing 
began before he was six, with a visit to Drury Lane in 1780, he 
did not attend the theater with any regularity until seven or 
eight years later. As Lamb was only twenty-one when Bensley 
retired from the stage on May 6, 1796, he was by no means a 
mature critic during Bensley’s acting career. His account of 
Twelfth Night, written more than a quarter of a century after 
Bensley had retired, is the work of a sophisticated critic (however 
wrongheaded we feel the essay may be), and is based more on 
nostalgic reminiscence than on fresh observation. Theater critics 
generally develop excellent memories for stage business, and their 
reports of scenery, action, gesture in plays they witnessed in times 
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long past are frequently amazingly accurate. But despite the ac- 
curacy of the details their own interpretation inevitably colors 
the whole performance. Before we examine the scanty contem- 
porary evidence which supplements Lamb’s essay, we should first 
note that Lamb admits that the Malvolios of his own day (that is, 
the early nineteenth century) are not in the Bensley tradition. 
And Samuel Phelps, perhaps the greatest actor between Macready 
and Irving, owed little in his interpretation of Malvolio to Lamb’s 
picture of Bensley’s conception. Henry Morley, for example, laid 
emphasis upon the fact that Phelps’s Malvolio, despite his Spanish 
dignity (here the critic is probably echoing Lamb), is a pompous 
fool whose fall excites only laughter,’° and Bayle Bernard wrote 
that ‘‘we have nothing pleasanter or heartier in the whole round 
of comic fiction than the conspiracy against Malvolio, or the en- 
forced combat of the two cowards, poor Sir Andrew and the 
Page.’’"* These observations may be only straws in the wind, 
but they show us with fair accuracy the kind of Malvolio which 
the middle nineteenth century expected and received. Henry 
Irving’s Malvolio (1884) seems to have been the first interpreta- 
tion obviously based on Lamb’s essay, and later E. H. Sothern’s 
performance was even more tragic, but these productions take 
us beyond the chronological limits of historical Romanticism, into 
the nebulous realm of the influence of Romanticism on Victorian 
culture. 

Most of Bensley’s contemporaries who wrote about him at all 
praised his Malvolio. For example, the author of Memoirs of Mrs. 
Crouch observed that ‘‘Mr. Bensley, in the vain fantastical Malvolio, 
was excellent,’”? and John Adolphus, in his biography of John 
Bannister, alluded to ‘‘Bensley’s solemn deportment and ludicrous 
gullibility in Malvolio.’’* If we are accustomed to seeing Bensley 
only through Lamb’s eyes, these words have a strange sound. The 
‘‘vain fantastical Malvolio’’ of the Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch no 
more accords with Lamb’s Steward of ‘‘richness and dignity’’ 


10 See W. May Phelps, The Life and Life-Work of Samuel Phelps (London, 
1886), p. 159. Morley’s reference to ‘‘a Spanish king’’ and ‘‘the Spanish- 
eae | steward’’ must not be taken out of context. He clearly regarded 
Malvolio (in Phelps’s performance) as a comic figure who is both a time- 
server and a self-deceiving gull. 

11 The same, p. 160. 

12M. J. Young, Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch (London, 1806), u, 35. 

18 Memoirs of John Bamnister (London, 1839), 1, 129. 
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than does the ludicrous and gullible fellow of the Memoirs of John 
Bannister. Now, these actors knew Bensley intimately, and the 
testimony in their biographies merits serious attention. Lamb wrote 
about Bensley more fully, and with more artistry, but not neces- 
sarily more accurately. Mrs. Crouch played Olivia to Bensley’s 
Malvolio at Drury Lane, and thus knew his performance at first 
hand, and Bannister’s testimony is especially significant, for he 
had observed Bensley so closely that for a while he mimicked him 
when he played Dick, the stagestruck youth, in Arthur Mur- 
phy’s The Apprentice. Dick’s rendition of dramatic bits, when 
played by Bannister, was in the odd manner of Bensley, for Ban- 
ninster (and presumably the theater-going public) found that in 
Bensley ‘‘there was a peculiar glare in his eye, an occasional 
prominency in his gait, and a peculiar tone in his voice, easily to 
be imitated in a most striking manner.’’* Bensley’s natural de- 
fects are often mentioned. John Taylor observed that ‘‘his voice 
was rough, and had no variety,’”* and its tones ‘‘were grave and 
often nasal.’’* Bensley’s stiffness was also mentioned frequently, 
but most commentators add that although he triumphed over 
these handicaps, they were not always liabilities. Genest wrote 
that ‘‘his voice and manner were well suited to Malvolio,’’*? and 
Taylor said that all his peculiarities ‘‘operated in his favour in 
the part of Malvolio.’’** Similarly, George Colman the Younger 
held that Bensley’s stalk, stiffness, and nasal twang aided him in 
‘this personification of Malvolio, the starch and conceited Stew- 
ara.”*™ 

The dignity which Lamb felt invested Bensley, Bensley’s con- 
temporaries often felt was eomic. The testimonies from which I 
have quoted indicate over and over that his Malvolio was a gro- 
tesque figure, not a serious or tragic one. His gravity was a 
symbol of his conceit, of his self-love, and indeed, Bensley seems to 
have possessed, even off the stage, a gravity which aroused amuse- 
ment. I have already alluded to Bannister’s imitation of him, but 
even more significant is the testimony of a close friend, Michael 


14 The same, I, 30. 
15 Records of My Life (London, 1832), 1, 431. 

16 The same, II, 143. 

17 Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), vi, 252 
18 Records of My Life, 1, 143. 

19 Random Records (London, 1830), 11, 7. 
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Kelly. Bensley, Kelly wrote, ‘‘had a manner of rolling his eyes 
when speaking; and a habit, whenever he entered the green-room, 
of stirring the fire with great ceremony, secundem artem, in which 
habit, I was in the habit of imitating him; he caught me once in 
the very fact, and joined heartily in the laugh against himself.’’*’ 
Bensley was often praised for his intelligence and gentlemanli- 
ness, but his virtues and vices seem to have been so intermingled 
that this gentlemanliness was often the subject of good-natured 
fun, and the man’s defects were the actor’s excellences. One more 
account of his Malvolio must be given, and in some ways it is 
the most significant. James Boaden, the prolific theatrical biog- 
rapher, was not a brilliant or penetrating critic, but he was, on 
the whole, an accurate recorder of the stage. His most lengthy 
comment on Bensley is, like other descriptions of the actor, full 
of praise for his Malvolio, and yet at variance with Lamb’s essay: 
Bensley and Aiken were both manly; but for pleasantry, alas! it became 
satire in passing their lips. I never eames with Bensley but once, and then 
he represented Malvolio, in which, I thought him perfection. Bensley had been 
a soldier, yet his stage walk eternally reminded you of the ‘‘one, two, three, 
hop,’’ of the dancing-master; this scientific progress of legs, in yellow stock- 
ings, most villainously cross-gartered, with a horrible laugh of ugly conceit to 
top the whole, rendered him Shakespeare’s Malvolio at all points.?1 

It is interesting to note that Boaden not only regarded Bensley’s 
Malvolio as amusing, but believed that the actor had perfectly 
captured the comic nature of the part. 

Lamb’s interpretation of Bensley as Malvolio not only fails to 
correspond with contemporary opinions, but is strangely incon- 
sistent with his own theory of comedy. As he realized (even in 
‘On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century’’), comedy is 
frequently a lighthearted protest against some of its characters. 
Prudish parents, jealous husbands, misers, and all such trouble- 
makers, are held up to derision, and the ideal comic world agrees 
with Sir Toby Belch that ‘‘care’s an enemy to life.’’ Those 
who intrude, however, into the world of comedy must not be 
taken too seriously, and must ultimately be dismissed with a 
laugh and a shrug. The subjects of mirth in art are, in real life, 
not necessarily amusing, but they are deviations from a norm. 
Lamb knew that some of these deviations, the miser, for exam- 
ple, depicted realistically on the stage would not afford laughter, 

20 Reminiscences (London, 1826), 11, 89. 

21 The Life of Mrs. Jordam (London, 1831), 1, 124. 
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and he wisely suggested that the actor must not be too natural, 
but, indeed, must make his role engaging by presenting a car- 
toon of his subject. The real miser, the real jealous husband, 
however, though not always amusing, is, by his deviation, out of 
place even in the real world, for his excessive attention to a par- 
ticular matter sets him apart from other men. He does not quite 
‘*fit’’ in real life, and comedy capitalizes on his incompatibility. 
But Lamb suggests that Malvolios are necessary and at home in 
the real world, and that Shakespeare’s Steward is comic only 
because he has been taken out of the realm of reality and thrust 
into the fairyland of Illyria. Such an interpretation eliminates 
or at best minimizes both Malvolio’s self-love and his consequent 
attempt to foist his own ideas upon others. It sees in him only a 
diligent man thrust into a world free from worry, and it over- 
looks the fact that his diligence is chiefly exerted in self-advance- 
ment. In short, I suggest that Malvolio is intrinsically comic, a 
deviation from the norm of life, and in Illyria, of course, he is 
doubly so. Malvolio seeking to rise in the social scale, Malvolio 
fondling his chain and imagining it to be some rich jewel—these 
are comic, and not only in Illyria. Lamb merely grants that Mal- 
volio is out of place in Illyria, and hence he gives him a great 
measure of sympathy. In fact, so great is his sympathy that he 
shifts the object of value from Illyria to Malvolio, and thus brings 
us into the tragic realm, where the hero often is superior to his 
environment. 


Lamb’s discussion of Bensley, I think, is Lamb writing of his 
own Malvolio, rather than of Bensley’s. The evidence of Bens- 
ley’s contemporaries clearly suggests that the actor’s Malvolio 
was not that which Lamb depicted twenty-six years after Bens- 
ley had retired. Perhaps Lamb’s memory was partly at fault, 
but the distortion also arises, I think, from his creative faculty. 
His interpretation of the play is wrong, but it is an interpreta- 
tion which could only be produced by a sensitive mind in econ- 
tact with a great work of art. Drama crities have not infrequently 
attributed, unconsciously, their interpretations of a role to the 
actor who performed the part. C. E. Montague’s brilliant essay 
on Richard II, which has received general acceptance by Shake- 
spearean critics, credited Frank Benson with an interpretation 
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which Benson himself disavowed.” Similarly, Lamb, I think, trans- 
ferred his own view of Malvolio to the actor who had delighted 
him in his youth.* 

In conclusion, one final, and extremely tentative, observation 
might be made. I have endeavored to show that Lamb’s view of 
Malvolio is not an accurate picture of Bensley, nor is it typical 
of Romantic criticism of the play. Is it possible that his inability 
to laugh at Malvolio, his failure to appreciate the comic aspects 
of the figure, was—at least in part—due to the fact that his own 
father was a household servant? We know very little about John 
Lamb, but there is no doubt that he was not only Samuel Salt’s 
clerk, but his valet, and was entrusted with the management of 
his employer’s house. I am not suggesting that he resembled 
Malvolio in character, but only in profession. Like Malvolio, he 
had considerable responsibilities, for Salt, according to Lamb’s 
picture of him in ‘‘The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,’’ seems 
to have been a good-natured man, but careful neither of his ap- 
pearance nor of his lodgings. Charles Lamb, we should recall, 
emphasized the point that our judgment of Malvolio must take 
into consideration the responsibilities which Olivia by her senti 
mentality, and Sir Toby by his roistering, allowed to fall on the 
Steward’s shoulders.** I do not wish to press the suggestion further, 
but I feel that Lamb’s serious treatment of Malvolio may perhaps 
have been influenced by his own family background. The son of 
a responsible servant might possibly fail to see the humor in the 
discomforting of a major domo. In any event, I suggest that 
Lamb’s brilliant but wrong interpretation of Twelfth Night is not 
Bensley’s, not the age’s, but Lamb’s own. 


22 See James Agate, The Later Ego (New York, 1951), pp. 584-585. 

23In a letter to John Rickman (Letters of Charles Lamb, to Which are 
Added Those of His Sister Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas [London, 1935], 1, 
273) Lamb makes an interesting allusion to Malvolio. He writes of William 
Godwin, who was then courting Mary Jane Clairmont: ‘‘He bows when he is 
spoke to, and smiles without occasion, and wriggles as fantastically as Mal- 
volio.’’ Written in 1801, this is a brief but distinctly unfavorable interpre- 
tation of the role, and one which Lamb had rejected by the time he wrote his 
essay. 

24G. A. Bonnard, in ‘‘Le Portrait de Samuel Salt,’’ Etudes anglaises, v 
(1952), 202-204, emphasizes Lamb’s conjecture that Salt’s introspection and 
neglect of his dwelling are explicable if we recall that he was a widower. 
Olivia, too, is in mourning (though for a brother, not a husband), and thus 
the parallel between Malvolio’s employer and John Lamb’s is intensified. 














IMAGINATION IN THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE 


By Martin Price 
Yale University 

‘*I see in Wordsworth the Natural man rising up against the 
Spiritual man continually, and then he is no poet, but a Heathen 
Philosopher at Enmity against all true poetry or inspiration.’’ 
Blake’s comment is a good measure of the difference between the 
Wordsworthian continuities and Blake’s radical discontinuity. 
‘‘Natural objects always did and now do weaken, deaden, and 
obliterate imagination in me,’’ Blake wrote ;' and, while for Words- 
worth’s imagination objects remained little more natural than for 
Blake’s, we can see in Wordsworth the movement of imagination 
from nature to ‘‘the amaranthine flower / of faith.’’* In fact, it 
is always dangerous to ignore Wordsworth’s emphasis on this 
gradual ascending movement. It is typically in natural experience 
that the mind finds the occasion for its imaginative exertion, and 
the very miracle of the mind rising to the full use of its ‘‘glorious 
faculty’’ is for Wordsworth both more exciting and perhaps more 
comforting than display of supernatural intervention. The natural 
man becomes the spiritual man, and this happens because nature 
both demands an imaginative response and rewards the imagina- 
tive mind with an image of itself, an image that expresses and 
fulfills its need. 

One of the most interesting poems for a study of this process 
is The White Doe of Rylstone, begun in 1807 and first published 
in 1815. Wordsworth’s remarks about the poem are of value, for 
they give hints of a meaning less conventional than the reader is 
likely to find very readily. If I read these remarks properly, they 
insist upon The White Doe as a poem about imagination. His let- 
ter to Coleridge (19 April 1808) states a view which is confirmed 
by repetition in a letter written almost eight years later to Fran- 
eis Wrangham (18 January 1816). Wordsworth’s essential point 


1 These marginalia, reported by Henry Crabb Robinson, are reprinted in 
Alfred Kazin, ed., The Portable Blake (New York, Viking Press, 1946), p. 689. 


2‘“Weak is the will of man,’’ Miscellaneous Sonnets I, 35, lines 11-12. This 
sonnet was printed before The White Doe of Rylstone in the 1820 edition. One 
might say that the first four lines of the sonnet describe Emily’s state before 
she achieves the power of imagination with the return of the Doe. 
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is that this is a poem of imagination: the Banner and the Doe 
**produced their influences and effects, not by powers naturally 
inherent in them, but such as they were endued with by the 
imagination of the human minds in whom they operated,’’ and 
‘‘the principle of action in all the characters . . . was throughout 
imagination, . . . all action was . . . finespun and unobtrusive, 
consonant in this with the principle from which it flowed, and in 
harmony with the shadowy influence of the Doe, by whom the 
poem is introduced, and in whom it ends.’’ Again, to Wrangham: 
‘‘The poem starts from a high point of imagination and comes 
round through the various wanderings of that faculty to a still 
higher; nothing less than the apotheosis of the animal .... And 
as the poem thus begins and ends with pure and lofty imagina- 
tions, every motive and impulse that actuates the persons intro- 
duced is from the same source. A kindred spirit pervades, and is 
intended to harmonize the whole.’’”* 

In order to get at Wordsworth’s meaning, I propose to consider 
first, the Banner as it illuminates the motives of the elder Norton 
and of Francis; second, the Doe as the occasion of imaginative 
experience. 


I 

If all the characters are moved by imaginative power, we have 
a drama of conflicting imaginative views. This would tend to 
support Professor Havens’ view that ‘‘the imagination is not an 
instrument of knowledge,’’ that it is‘a source of ‘‘spiritual strength 
but not wisdom.’’* Francis and the elder Norton, finally Emily— 
each has his own ‘‘vision’’ and each is dignified by his capacity 
for such vision, however mistaken its import or fatal its conse- 
quences. For the elder Norton, the Banner is both a battle-standard 
and something more; its religious imagery asserts his high pur- 
pose in engaging in battle, a purpose as much higher than his 
leaders’ as his courage is more enduring. The efficacy of the 
Banner lies in its concrete representation of Norton’s cause, but 
as a zealot Norton tends to confound the cause with a desire for 


2 Both these passages are reprinted in Alice P. Comparetti’s critical edition 
of The White Doe of Rylstone (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1940), pp. 
248, 250. 

4 Raymond D. Havens, The Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941), p. 231. 
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immediate action. The wounds and the cross, which may evoke 
divine humility, serve Norton’s ‘‘holy pride’’ (403) : 

Exulting in its imagery; 

A Banner, fashioned to fulfil 

Too perfectly his headstrong will . . . (352-4) 
The Banner in this aspect becomes a ‘‘glittering, floating Pag- 
eantry’’ (752). The Banner, however, derives special value from 
being made by Emily ‘‘in pledge of love’’ (665), by 

A Maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 

Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 

While she the holy work pursued. (667-9) 
These are Norton’s words, and they show how in the Banner he 
finds the unifying symbol of family loyalty, trust in ‘‘the old 
and holy Church,’’ and military zeal. 

It is only when the retreat is sounded that Norton’s trust fal- 
ters and the Banner seems to him a ‘‘mockery’’ (852). Then he 
can allow himself to recall more clearly the circumstances in 
which the Banner was made. The splitting apart of the military 
forces makes him see as well the initial constraint under which 
Emily acted. It was not unmixed zeal that went into its making; 
for ‘‘her Faith,’’ as he well knows, ‘‘leaned another way’’ (873), 
and into the Banner flowed tears, but ‘‘not for Jesu’s sake’’ (878). 
As recent editors have put it, Norton realizes ‘‘that the banner 
wrought at his command but against her will, is an emblem, not 
of a triumphant cause, but of imminent disaster.’ This fusion 
in Norton’s mind of Emily’s motives with the efficacy of the 
Banner may be the result of ‘‘superstitious pain’’ (867), but it 
is not unrelated to Wordsworth’s view of historical places and 
objects as reminders and even embodiments of the human spirit 
that has been associated with them. As the Banner ceases for 
Norton to be an imaginative symbol of unity of purpose and ac- 
quires the suggestion of division, Francis appears, intending both 
to do his father honor and to dissuade him from further resist- 
ance. Norton’s reply is passionate and bitter (‘‘Thou Enemy, my 
bane and blight!’’ [924]), but his bitterness is approaching the 
desperation he shows in the next canto. No longer confident of 
anything (‘‘My heart is sick’’ [1137]), he hopes to force victory 

5 Ernest de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire, eds., The Poetical Works of 


William Wordsworth, III, 547. Cf. also Donald Davie, Purity of Diction in 
English Verse (London, Chatto and Windus, 1952), p, 117. 
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with a last display of the Banner on the hostile castle’s walls. 
But he and his sons are captured; the ‘‘sacred Standard falls’’ 
(1157). 

Once he is captured and about to die, Norton can make of the 
Banner a new kind of imaginative symbol. It becomes, in his 
**solemn fanecy’’ (1282) a symbol of the true victory he might 
have won, no longer a mere personal and proud one. The element 
of pride is dropped; Norton can only look to the last hope of a 
restored faith: 

A renovation from the dead 

A spring-tide of immortal green . . . (1263-4) 
Struck now with his own fault, in sacrificing eight of his sons, 
in rejecting Francis and leaving Emily,* Norton sees in the Ban- 
ner testimony of his unselfish aim, ‘‘for lost Faith and Christ’s 
dear name’’ (1299). When he asks Francis to lay it on St. Mary’s 
shrine in the Priory, to wither amid other ‘‘decaying sanctities,’’ 
the Banner becomes an assertion of renewed loyalty, firm in the 
midst of desolation, and Norton dies a ‘‘happy death’’ (1329). 

The ease of Francis is more complicated. Divided between his 
sense of his father as his ‘‘natural lord’’ (463) and his Protes- 
tant faith, he can find no course of action. Emily, who has behind 
her ‘‘trial past without offence / To God or man’’ (522-3), be- 
comes for Francis the only consolation and hope. Surely he is 
reflecting his own impasse in bidding her to ‘‘Hope nothing’’ 
(530, 532), and the intensity of his frustration and despair is 
finally expressed in an imaginative prophecy. We may take Fran- 
cis as a Stoic; although both his prophecy and his consecration 
of Emily appeal to Christian faith and the grace of God, he does 
see hope only in the rejection of hope.? The condition of ‘‘undis- 
turbed humanity’’ is to be Emily’s salvation; she must not mean- 
while commit herself to either of two impossible alternatives. Here 
again we can see both the prophecy and consecration as the fusing 
together of Francis’ own conflict and despair with his sense of 
the integrity which his sister sustains even as he may have to 

6 When Francis tried at the outset to deter his father for the sake of Emily, 


‘‘searcely could the Father hear/That name ... As on the banner which 
stood near/He glanced a look of holy pride .. .’’ (399-403). 

7 For the Stoical Francis, see especially Elizabeth Geen, ‘‘The Concept of 
Grace in Wordsworth’s Poetry,’’ PMLA, LvIIt (1943), 701-704; and Jane 
Worthington [Smyser], Wordsworth’s Reading in Roman Prose (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1946), pp. 69-71. 
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sacrifice his own. Francis’ prophecy is, for Wordsworth, an act 
of imagination; all that this need mean is that it unifies his view 
of the world, his emotions, and moral sentiments in a moment of 
visionary power, just as Norton’s use of the Banner does his. 
Neither act is necessarily right because it springs from imagina- 
tion; each is right for the man who performs it and gives him 
spiritual strength, but in each case the poet has only qualified 
approval for the man. The despair of Francis which leads at this 
point to a rejection of action is not too different from that of 
Norton which leads to a ‘‘desperate deed.’’ 

The Banner finally provides Francis with an active purpose. 
In taking the Banner to Bolton Priory, he must risk an act of 
apparent rebellion, but the Banner can no longer serve the cause 
of the old faith. It has become by now a symbol of loyalty, of 
Norton’s loyalty to a high cause, and of Francis’ loyalty to his 
father and brothers. The very presence of the Banner in his hand 
seems to Francis an assertion of ‘‘Heaven’s purpose’’ (1419) ; it 
allows him to fulfill a prayer ‘‘breathed to a Son forgiven, and 
blest’’ (1423). The old prophecy of desolation’ returns like a 
‘“‘spectre’’ (1426), but now its realization has new import. For 
Francis’ death is no longer blind desolation but an act of loyalty. 
The Banner has given him purpose as it modifies the prophetic 
vision with its own imaginative significance. The Banner sym- 
bolizes the feelings that have gone into its making and its use. 
Wordsworth suggests this in the tears of Emily which steeped its 
cross and even more in the blood of Francis which flows into the 
wounds embroidered on the Banner. They are not stained with 
Francis’ blood but ‘‘tinged more deeply’’ (1496). The Banner, 
then, is what it means; it becomes the object into which the Nor- 
tons’ motives flow and which embodies their fate. Its power does 
not lie in its ‘‘inherent’’ properties, but those properties — its 
imagery — do suggest its ultimate meaning. 


II 
When we turn to the White Doe, we encounter the problem of 
the Banner in an altered form. Like the Banner’s, the Doe’s in- 
herent properties — especially her whiteness — suggest symbolic 
values, and any collection of criticism of the poem provides us 
with a variety of specific assigned values.* So much, however, has 


8 The fullest collection is in Miss Comparetti’s edition, pp. 247-288. See 
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this symbolic aspect been stressed that the natural properties of 
the Doe—the Doe as mere doe—have generally been neglected. It 
is, in facet, only a very recent critic who has complained of Words- 
worth’s failure to make enough of the natural doe: 
From the moment of its first appearance the white doe is more than natural 

. it has so little animality that it seems supernatural more than natural 

. and her overspiritualization makes her seem an arbitrary, not a natural, 
symbol. 
Against these statements I would place Wordsworth’s reference 
to ‘‘inferior Kinds’’ in the Dedication (45) and to ‘‘the inferior 
ereature’’ in his Fenwick note (Comparetti 252) as well as in 
the poem (1831). It is true, of course, that he speaks of the 
‘‘apotheosis of the animal’’ (Comparetti 250, 252) or of the Doe’s 
being raised ‘‘from its mere animal nature into something mys- 
terious and saintlike’’ (Comparetti 251); but, in the last case, it 
is raised ‘‘by connection with Emily,’’ and elsewhere Wordsworth 
speaks of the Doe as ‘‘made interesting by its connection with a 
human being’’ (Comparetti 248). I would want to connect these 
remarks also with a statement in Wordsworth’s 1819 dedication 
of Peter Bell. That poem, he tells Southey, ‘‘was composed under 
a belief that the Imagination not only does not require for its 
exercise the intervention of supernatural agency, but that, though 
such ageney be excluded, the faculty may be called forth as im- 
periously, and for kindred results of pleasure, by incidents within 
the compass of poetic probability, in the humblest departments 
of daily life.’’° 

It is true, certainly, that from the opening of the poem the Doe 

is mysterious and suggests more than a natural animal: As Words- 
worth wrote to Wrangham, the poem ‘‘starts from a high point 
of imagination, and comes round ... to a still higher; nothing 
less than the apotheosis of the animal’’ (Comparetti 250). The 
first canto, which is entirely the Doe’s, gives us an imaginative 
view of the animal which is accounted for and ultimately ampli- 


also, for Wordsworth’s comments, Markham L. Peacock, Jr., ed., The Critical 
Opinions of William Wordsworth (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950), 
pp. 420-3. 


® Florence Marsh, Wordsworth’s Imagery: A Study im Poetic Vision (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1952), pp. 62-3. Miss Marsh’s excellent dis- 
cussion of the poem raises most clearly the problem this paper is attempting 
to handle. 


10 Poetical Works, 11, 331. 
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fied by the narrative. At the outset, Wordsworth gives us a gently 
ironic picture of a ‘‘blithe company’’ of Sunday worshippers, 
attending a service in the ‘‘sunrise . . . of zeal,’’ the ‘‘vernal 
prime’’ of a ‘‘pure faith,’’ during Elizabeth’s reign. They are a 
joyous, commonplace group. They force their way down the hills 
‘‘Like cattle through the budded brooms’’ (13) ; their hymns make 
a ‘‘fervent din’’ (43). The Chapel, however, is but a ‘‘ protected 
part’’ of a ruined Priory (26). The tower still has its ‘‘ancient 
voice’’—a ‘‘voice of power’’ (22, 23)—but the ‘‘shattered fabric’’ 
(25) is only a vestige of ‘‘old magnificence undone’’ (116). We 
have a pattern of destruction and restoration, of 


“é 


altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with mossy ornament. (124-5) 

And if the restoration is embodied in the oblivious band of wor- 
shippers or in the work of nature, it is also suggested in the 
‘“‘soft and silent’’ dream-like presence of the Doe in the chureh- 
yard (57). Yet the mystery of the Doe is set off against the com- 
fortable piety within the chapel; from the ‘‘fervent din’’ we move 
to the river’s murmur and at last to the silent beauty of the Doe. 

Significantly, the poet enters the poem as spectator and speaker 
just as the Doe appears. He makes contemplation of the Doe his 
‘‘work for Sabbath hours,’’ leaving the multitude their formal 
prayers (70-74). It is he who sees in the Doe a possible ‘‘ pledge 
of grace’’ (78). The Doe, then, stirs imaginative contemplation ; 
she is silent and seemingly unsubstantial, almost pure light, a 
‘‘white radiance.’’? Her solitude, her sense of purpose, her regu- 
lar coming, the contrast she provides with the darkness of ruin, 
her delicacy of motion—all of these, if one were detached, might 
be said to make her whiteness the more intense and mysterious. 
The whiteness provides imaginative coherence; it absorbs all the 
rest and suggests infinitely more. The working of imagination in 
the presence of the Doe is the subject of the first canto. The 
Boy, typically, is stirred by the mystery: ‘‘But is she truly what 
she seems?’’ (194). And three of the older spectators, although 
they know the true history of the Doe (198-205, 316-9) are moved 
to create new fancies which comprehend her mystery in narra- 
tives that accord with their temperaments and moods (261). The 

11T take the phrase from Marsh, Wordsworth’s Imagery, p. 62, but without 


the implications the allusion contains. See also Ellen Douglas Leyburn, ‘‘ Radi- 
ance in The White Doe of Rylstone,’’ SP, xtvi (1950), 629-633. 
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Doe, then, becomes an occasion for imaginative action by each, 
whether in ‘‘fancies wild’’ (325) or in the ‘‘mortal story’’ (336) 
which the inspired poet proceeds to tell. It is only from this 
opening, with the Doe seen imaginatively by a reverent poet, that 
the narrative can start. As Wordsworth wrote to Coleridge, all 
action in the poem was imaginative, ‘‘in harmony with the shadowy 
influence of the Doe,’’ and in the narrative ‘‘every thing tends to 
account for the weekly pilgrimage of the Doe.’”* The Doe’s first 
appearance, then, is designed to suggest more than the natural; 
the suggestion is made not directly to the reader, however, but 
is mediated through imaginative spectators. For this is a poem 
not so much about supernatural visitation as about the power of 
imagination to elevate man, and, with him, those objects upon 
which his mind dwells. Just as Francis’ death both gains meaning 
from the Banner and gives meaning to it, so Emily is both trans- 
formed by the Doe and serves herself to transform the Doe in 
turn. 

The Doe is a mere doe when we first encounter her in the 
narrative. She is included, accidentally but climactically, in Fran- 
cis’ prophecy—a fair creature, now tamed, who in the total deso- 
lation he imagines, will return to wildness and forget Rylstone- 
hall, His reference to her is the culmination of a series of animal 
figures : 

The young horse must forsake his manger, 
And learn to glory in a Stranger, 


The hawk forget its perch; the hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground. (550-3) 


Again, the Doe appears in Norton’s brooding on the Banner. As 
he recalls Emily’s tears, he is reminded of her speaking ‘‘Sad 
words to that mute animal, / The White Doe, in the hawthorn 
brake’’ (876-7). During Emily’s grief the white Doe’s approaches 
are ‘‘Rejected, or with slight repaid’’ (1019).2* The Doe, then, 
is carefully associated with the major events in the Nortons’ his- 
tory, and she is used for dramatic irony which is made possible 
by her appearance in the first canto. But this irony is based upon 
the contrast between the rapt attention, even reverence, paid her 
12 Comparetti, p. 248. 


13 For a different reading of the fourth canto, see Leyburn, pp. 631-2; e.g., 
‘*The doe in the moonlight has set in motion this whole canto with its progres- 
sion in sympathy.’’ 
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in the churchyard and the slightness of attention she is given 
by the Nortons under the stress of their suffering. It is only in 
the last canto that the Doe becomes significant again. Her abrupt 
return, her ‘‘look of pure benignity’’ (1656), her fidelity—her 
offer of love, in short, and her need for it in turn—move Emily 
to a tenderness which transcends her regal melancholy. The Doe 
permits Emily to see the past under the aspect of fidelity and 
permanence, of surviving love; she is both ‘‘chronicler’’ and the 
bearer of ‘‘promise’’ (1674, 1677). Through the Doe’s presence 
and the ‘‘strengthening amity’’ (1712), Emily is at last able to 
read 

Of time, and place, and thought, and deed— 

Endless history that lies 

In her silent Follower’s eyes. (1715-7) 
It is in a typical Wordsworthian image that Emily’s imaginative 
process is perhaps best caught: 

Fair Vision! when it crossed the Maid 

Within some rocky cavern laid, 

The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 

White as whitest cloud on high 

Floating through the azure ay. (1737-1742) 
With a new capacity for seeing the past instinct with promise, 
darkness instinct with light, Emily ean literally return to Ryl- 
stone and receive ‘‘the memory of old loves, undisturbed and 
undistrest’’ (1754-5). The ‘‘love and pity’’ (1825) of the Doe 
become the salvation of Emily (and the means of fulfilling her 
brother’s prophetic consecration in a sense beyond his imagining), 
but only insofar as the Doe’s presence is absorbed and extended 
in a larger vision (as she was, quite differently, in the brother’s 
prophecy), in a way of regarding all of Emily’s life. 

On the other hand, the Doe, one can say, is schooled by Emily. 
No longer rejected, the Doe becomes a ‘‘Follower’’ and even more 
a ‘‘Friend’’ (1796, 1855), sensitive to the nuances of Emily’s 
feelings (‘‘every mood / In its degree was understood’’ 1726-7), 
finding in Emily’s ‘‘mild glance’’ 

the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior Creature. (1827-31) 
The Doe, ‘‘having filled a holy place’’ (1875), has herself ac- 
quired ‘‘a memory and a mind / Raised far above the law of 
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kind’’ (1877-8) ; she ‘‘loves most what Emily loved most’’ (1881). 
At this point, it is well to turn to part of the epigraph which 
Wordsworth took from Bacon’s essay ‘‘Of Atheism’’: 


. . . take an example of a Dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he 
will put on, when he finds himself maintained by a Man, who to him is instead 
of a God, or Melior Natura. Which courage is manifestly such, as that Creature 
without that confidence of a better Nature than his own could never attain. 
So Man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon Divine protection and 
favour, gathereth a force and faith which human Nature in itself could not 
obtain. 


b 


The Doe helps Emily in the ‘‘ascent of love’’ and the transcend- 
ence of mere ‘‘strength of Reason’’ (1625), but the Doe is, like 
the Dog in Bacon’s essay, raised itself thereby ‘‘from its mere 
animal nature into something mysterious and saintlike.’’ The quali- 
ties of the Doe which make her mysterious and provocative in the 
first canto are given a largely natural explanation in the ensuing 
narrative. The result is not an explaining away but a deepening 
of the import of the Doe’s influence. A natural explanation of 
the Doe is an occasion for greater wonder than the ‘‘fancies wild”’ 
of the naive worshippers, for it must take into account that most 
mysterious of all human gifts, the power of imagination. The 
poem ‘‘comes round ... to a still higher . . . point of imagination’”’ 
than that with which it opens, for the ‘‘sober Truth’’ sees in its 
‘‘world of fixed remembrances’’ (208-9) a greater miracle than 
is envisaged in ‘‘superstitious fancies’’ (215). 

This reading is somewhat homelier than is usually accorded the 
poem and particularly the role of the Doe, for it insists, with 
Wordsworth, that the Doe, like the Banner, is significant only 
through her human relations. Her value is given by the imagina- 
tive experience she exacts and in turn embodies. This is not to 
rule out the symbolic import of the Doe’s radiant whiteness, but 
it is to make that symbolic import rest upon natural experience. 
One might apply the pattern of Housman’s 1887: 


Get you the sons your fathers got, 
And God will save the Queen. 


Attain the power of human imagination, and the Doe can become 
‘‘the pledge of grace.’’ Just as the blood of Francis flows into 
the Banner, so the religious peace and exaltation—‘‘ A second and 
yet a nobler birth’’ (1845)—of Emily affect and transform the 
Doe. Emily’s triumph over pain and grief is embodied in the 
Doe’s tutored calmness of movement ‘‘amid the mournful waste’’ 
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(1889) and her pensive visits to the grave of Francis. The poem 
returns upon itself, deepening and giving religious value to the 
transforming imagination which both accounts for the mystery of 
the Doe and is itself a deeper mystery and a deeper source of joy. 








NOVALIS’ HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN 
AS GESAMTKUNSTWERK 


By Eucene E. REep 
University of California 

Surprisingly little attention has been given Friedrich von Har- 
denberg’s novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen with respect to certain 
structural features which may, in the final analysis, represent its 
chief claim to fame as an important document of German Ro- 
manticism. It is the purpose of this study to demonstrate Novalis’ 
concern with the creation of a synthetic art form, or Gesamtkunst- 
werk, and to indicate in what measure that preoccupation is re- 
vealed in certain aspects of the structure of Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen. 

The Gesamtkunstwerk may be defined as a work of art in 
which effort is consciously directed toward a synthesis of artistic 
expression involving an appeal to a variety of senses. The ulti- 
mate goal is a form in which would disappear any compartmenti- 
zation of the arts based upon limitations of expression peculiar 
to each. Herder hoped that the creator of such a work might 
‘*. . . die ganze Bude des zerschnittenen und zerfetzten Opern- 
klingklangs umwerfe, und ein Odeum aufrichte, ein zusammen- 
hangend lyrisches Gebiude, in welechem Poesie, Musik, Action, 
Decoration Eins sind.’” 

Eduard Havenstein has rightly stated that the Romanticists 
generally were preoccupied with ‘‘. . . ein deutliches Bewusstsein 
einer hoéheren Synthese aller Wesen und Dinge.’’? One need only 
survey the range of interests revealed in Novalis’ fragmentary 
utterances to realize that this observation is as true of him as 
it was of his fellows; a sense of the fundamental relationship of 
all phenomena is basic to his thinking. Although most fragmen- 
tary statements of the Romanticists should be used with caution, 
I have, with Dilthey, more than a suspicion in Novalis’ instance 
‘«  , dass seine Fragmente vielleicht doch nicht so véllig willkiir- 
lich und zusammenhangslos, sein Ofterdingen nicht so grenzenlos 


1J. G. Herder, Saimtliche Werke, ed. Suphan (Berlin, 1885), xxi, 336. 
2 Eduard Havenstein, ‘‘ Friedrich von Hardenbergs aesthetische Anschauun- 
gen,’’ Palaestra, LXxxiv (1909), 91. 
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verschwommen sein, als es den bisherigen Kritikern Hardenbergs 
erschienen ist.’’* I hope, at least, to show that Novalis has 
practiced in his art what he has preached in his aphorisms by 
writing a fragment of a novel in which may be found ‘‘. . . der 
Keim dessen, das sich spater in Richard Wagner zur vollsten Bliite 
entfaltete, die Idee der Zusammenwirkung aller Einzelkiinste zu 
einem einheitlichen Kunstwerk, der Gedanke des Gesamtkunst- 
werks’’ (Havenstein, p. 64). 

The Romantic attitude toward nature is inseparable from the 
Romantic attitude toward art. With earlier Romanticists like Wil- 
helm Heinse and Ludwig Tieck the equation involved not only 
a relationship between art and nature, an area of unity between 
the arts in relation to a common source of representations, but as 
well that measure of disparity which is implicit in all esthetic 
attitudes in which the primary function of art is still felt to 
be representative, and therefore to an extent objective. With 
Novalis, the disparity existing between the artist-spectator and 
the object to be represented is completely eliminated by the as- 
sumption that the character of an art form is unqualifiedly sub- 
jective in an origin in which ‘‘Der Musiker nimmt das Wesen 
seiner Kunst aus sich [and] auch nicht der leiseste Verdacht von 
Nachahmung kann ihn treffen. Dem Maler scheint die sichtbare 
Natur iiberall vorzuarbeiten, durchaus sein unerreichbares Muster 
zu sein. Eigentlich ist aber die Kunst des Malers so unabhingig, 
so ganz a priori entstanden, als die Kunst des Musikers.’’* In 
other words, the individual art form is ultimately the result of 
the individual’s need for expression; it is the shape of what he 
has, or needs, to convey; he and his work are nature, for much 
the same reason that nature, too, in her manifold functions creates 
effects visual, aural, tactile; as Havenstein would have it, ‘‘Das 
Sehaffen der Natur ist durchaus analog dem kiinstlerischen Schaf- 
fen, die Gegenstande der Natur haben alle Anlage dazu, Kunst- 
werke zu werden’’ (p. 103). In sum, we are here confronted with 
a shift in emphasis from the objective to the subjective; the area 
of unity between the arts is not in the common source of repre- 
sentations, but in the common character of art forms as expres- 
sions of the creative self, unity in which ‘‘Innenwelt und Aussen- 


8 Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Erlebnis wnd die Dichtwng, (Leipzig, 1913), p. 348. 
4 Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), Werke, ed. Bélsche (Leipzig, 1903), 
p. 86. 
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welt haben die gleiche Realitaét und die gleichen Gesetze, denn sie 
stammen aus derselben Quelle, aus der schaffenden Einbildungs- 
kraft, unserm eigentlichsten Selbst’’ (Jbid., p. 56). The arts are 
thus inseparably related, and it might then not be too far-fetched 
were we to suppose the various art forms as seminally present in 
the minds of all artists, and therefore in their works whatever 
the. genre, the disposition or combination of these occurring in 
obedience to the particular needs of individual artists, yielding 
in projection with individual emphasis a work classifiable within 
the framework of a single genre. This is what Novalis has in mind 
when he states that ‘‘Plastik, Musik und Poesie verhalten sich 
wie Epos, Lyra und Drama. Es sind unzertrennliche Elemente, 
die in jedem freien Kunstwesen zusammen und nur nach 
Beschaffenheit in verschiedenen Verhaltnissen geeinigt sind’’ (No- 
valis, Werke, p. 64). In any event, in Novalis’ instance the product 
is poetry, ‘‘.. . innre Malerei und Musik .. .’”’ (Ibid., p. 111), and 
everything must be poeticized, even philosophy and science (Jbid., 
p. 171) ; most particularly must ‘‘Ein Roman... dureh und durch 
Poesie sein’’ (Jbid., p. 131). 

All of the above, of course, concerns primarily the artist’s atti- 
tude toward his material, in which the area of unity between the 
arts is seen to be subjective in character. In a study of the Ge- 
samtkunstwerk, however, the critical consideration has not only 
to do with the artist’s attitude toward his material, but with his 
attempts to elicit reaction in the spectator. Concerning this matter 
Novalis, more explicitly than any of the earlier Romanticists, indi- 
cates his interest in the synthesis of the arts, first indicating his 
awareness of sensory relationships in the spectator which are 
basic to the theory of the Gesamtkunstwerk, noting that ‘‘ Wie 
Sprache und Ohr, Geruch und Geschmack in Verhialtnis stehen, 
so stehen auch wohl noch mehrere Organe in Gemeinschaft. Mit 
dem Auge scheint das Gefiihl in besonderem Verhaltnis (Jbid., 
p. 97). This, it will be observed, sounds very much like an echo 
from Herder’s Plastik. Moreover, in the Fragmente and with more 
definite reference to the subject at hand, he states that one 
‘¢ _ . sollte plastiseche Kunstwerke nie ohne Musik sehen, musi- 
kalische Kunstwerke hingegen nur in schén dekorierten Salen 
héren. Poetiseche Kunstwerke aber nie ohne beides zugleich genies- 
sen’’ (Ibid., p. 57). Unquestionably we are safe in assuming that 
Novalis was concerned with the possibility of a synthesis of the 
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arts, perhaps within the framework of a single genre. This is 
the same concern which Heilborn, too, has remarked: 

Es ist als wire die Poesie, die Novalis schliesslich zum Massstab selbst des 
Lebens setzte, ihm in sich dennoch nicht genug gewesen. Er wollte gleichsam 
auch die Dichtkunst universalisieren, sie durch ein Wesensbiindnis mit den 
andern Kiinsten bereichern. Wir wissen, dass solche Bereicherung Verarmung 
bedeutet hatte, Novalis aber koncipierte, Richard Wagner darin nicht ganz 
unahnlich, aus solehem romantisch universellen Streben heraus die Idee einer 
Gesamtkunst. Zu einer, grossen Wirkung sollten die Kiinste zusammenstehn.5 

We must bear carefully in mind, however, that the Romanticists 
generally were long on plan but short on execution, full of en- 
thusiastic notions which frequently found fragmentary, aphoristic 
expression, but with relative rarity only achieved anything like 
well-integrated form; Kurt Goldammer is perfectly correct, albeit 
a trifle harsh, in his evaluation of the Fragmente as ‘‘bewusste 
literarische Ausdrucksform einerseits, als Kennzeichen des Un- 
vermégens zu geschlossenem Gestalten andererseits. . . .’"® Novalis 
was the Romantic Fragmentist par excellence; all of the ma- 
terials quoted above are from the Fragmente; the novel, Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, which we are to consider, is itself a fragment, 
or better, torso, although in spite of its fragmentary character no 
less a personage than Wilhelm Dilthey has found it ‘‘das Bedeu- 
tendste, was diese erste Generation der Romantiker hervorgebracht 
hat.’”? 

Heinrich von Ofterdingen is difficult to analyze with any de- 
gree of precision; it is only for want of a better name that it may 
be called a novel at all. There is, however, little question that it 
corresponds very closely to the definition which we have given of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk. The work is not only about art (Kunstro- 
man), but about the artist (Kiinstlerroman) ; we must carefully 
separate the two, since the latter is not our chief concern in 
this study. 

As Kiinstlerroman, however, we may permit Ofterdingen to 
speak for itself. We are told, for instance, that in the course of 
the wanderings which form the basis of the narrative, Heinrich 
is onee permitted to view a book in which, by means of a suc- 


5 Ernst Heilborn, Novalis, der Romantiker, (Berlin, 1901), p. 168. 


6 Kurt Goldammer, ‘‘ Novalis und die Welt des Ostens,’’ Lebendige Wissen- 
schaft, v1 (March, 1945), 9. 


7 Dilthey, p. 337. 
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cession of allegorical pictures, he sees his entire life up to a 
point as an episodic progression in his development as a poet: 

Es hatte keinen Titel, doch fand er noch beim Suchen einige Bilder. Sie 
diinkten ihm ganz wunderbar bekannt, und wie er recht zusah, entdeckte er 
seine eigene Gestalt ziemlich kenntlich unter den Figuren. ... Er traute 
kaum seinen Sinnen, als er bald auf einem Bilde die Héhle, den Einsiedler, 
und den Alten neben sich entdeckte. Allmahlich fand er auf den andern 
Bildern die Morgenlanderin, seine Eltern, den Landgrafen und die Landgrifin 
von Thiiringen, seinen Freund den Hofkaplan, und manche andere seiner 
Bekannten; doch waren ihre Kleidungen verindert und schienen aus einer 
andern Zeit zu sein. . . . Gegen das Ende kam er sich grésser und edler vor. 
Die Gitarre ruhte in seinen Armen, und die Landgrafin reichte ihm einen 
Kranz. Er sah sich am kaiserlichen Hofe, zu Schiffe, in trauter Umarmung 
mit einem schlanken lieblichen Madchen, in einem Kampfe mit wildaussehenden 
Mannern, und in freundlichen Gesprichen mit Sarazenen und Mohren.... 
der Schluss dieses Buches schien zu fehlen. . .. [the hermit in whose cave 
the book reposes then states] Soviel ich weiss, ist es ein Roman von den wunder- 
baren Schicksalen eines Dichters, worin die Dichtkunst in ihren mannichfachen 
Verhaltnissen dargestellt und gepriesen wird.’ 

The novel could scarcely be more effectively summarized with 
reference to its narrative detail and its function as Kiinstlerroman ; 
all of the persons mentioned are those whom Heinrich has met, 
or is to meet; all of the experiences mentioned are those through 
which he has passed, or is about to pass; all of the persons and 
experiences concerned are decisively functional in his develop- 
ment as a poet. The second part of Ofterdingen was, of course, 
never completed, but we have Tieck’s word for it that the suc- 
ceeding episodes in the narrative would have realized the above 
prediction, for ‘‘ Heinrich befindet sich plétzlich in dem unruhigen 
Italien, das von Kriegen zerriittet wird, . . . . [moreover] Alle 
Elemente des Krieges spielen in poetischen Farben; . . . [there 
are to be] Kriegslieder’’ (Novalis, Schriften, p. 244), and ‘‘ Nach- 
dem Heinrich die Heldenzeit und das Altertum hat verstehen 
lernen, kommt er nach dem Morgenlande . . . Er besucht Je- 
rusalem; er lernt orientalische Gedichte kennen’’ (Jbid., p. 245). 
Ofterdingen was certainly in great part intended as a Kiinst- 
lerroman, and this is basically the function of the first part as 
far as the mechanics of the narrative are concerned. In this fune- 
tion then, Ofterdingen is a symbolic novel in which 

Die dusseren Ereignisse des ersten Teiles, der in seinem Handlungsgeriist, 
einer Reise, in der Romantradition des 18. Jahrhunderts steht, und die Menschen, 


mit denen Heinrich zusammentrifft, sind nicht um ihrer selbst willen darge- 
stellt. Iis sind Sinnbilder der verschiedenen Stufen seines Reifens, Begeg- 





8 Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), Schriften, ed. Minor (Jena, 1907), 
lv, 144 f. 
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nungen, in denen die verschiedenen Bereiche des Geistes und des Gemiites, die 
gestaltenden Krafte des Lebens sich ihm erschliessen in der Art, wie Novalis 
selbst sie innerlich erlebte.® 

This summarizes effectively the function of the novel as a 
Kiinstlerroman ; that Ofterdingen is also, as Spenlé states ‘‘. . . 
biographie idéalisée de Novalis lui-méme’”° is somewhat irrelevant 
here. 

It is of greater importance to this study that the verse in Ofter- 
dingen is definitely functional; we are not the first to note 
... die eingeschalteten Lieder, die nicht nur Ausdruck der Stimmung eines 
Lebensmomentes sind, wie in anderen Romanen, sondern zur Konzentrierung 
des Gehalts der einzelnen Abschnitte oder der in ihnen erscheinenden geistigen 
Michte dienen, die tief bedeutsamen Triume und Ahnungen und die anderen 
Vordeutungen, die nicht so sehr die einzelnen Kapitel miteinander verzahnen 
wie auf ein allem Erleben Gemeinsames, Innerliches, auf den metaphysischen 
Zusammenhang hinweisen.11 

One recalls Novalis’ previously quoted statement to the effect 
that the novel must ‘‘. .. durch und durch Poesie sein’’; examina- 
tion of Heinrich von Ofterdingen demonstrates clearly that the 
author must have borne this requirement in mind throughout its 
composition. As it remains in its incomplete form over twenty 
per cent of the total narrative is in verse, almost all of it clearly 
episodic in function. For example, twenty-five per cent of the 
third chapter, in the first part of Ofterdingen, is in verse which 
not only extends the narrative in direct progression, but is epi- 
sodically functional in an indirect way: it reveals episodes with- 
out the confines of the narrative which are necessary for the 
reader’s comprehension, but which if provided in due course and 
prosaic detail would have shattered the poetic atmosphere of the 
chapter (Novalis, Schriften, pp. 94 ff.). This chapter, like many 
another, is a self-sufficient poetic-narrative unit representing not 
an experience of the hero, Heinrich, but a poetic legend or alle- 
gory told by members of the company in which he is travelling, 
the function of which ultimately is to further his education as 
a poet, involving as it does the glorification of a poetic age in 
which all nature ‘‘. .. muss. . . lebendiger und sinnvoller gewesen 
sein, als heutzutage. [when] Wirkungen, die jetzt kaum noch die 


®‘«Finfihrung,’’ Kunstanschawing der Frithromantik, Deutsche Literatur in 
Entwicklungsrethen, ed. Kluckhohn (Leipzig, 1931), Rethe Romantik, v, 16. 
10E, Spenlé, ‘‘ Novalis, Essai sur ]1’Idéalisme Romantique en Allemagne,’’ 
Bibliothéque de la Fondation Thiers, Fasc. 1 (1904), 310. 
11 ‘‘Einfiihrung,’’ Rethe Romantik, v, 17. 
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Tiere zu bemerken scheinen, und die Menschen eigentlich allein 
noch empfinden und geniessen, bewegten . . . leblose Kérper’’ 
(Ibid., p. 74). In this period lived poets who were ‘‘. . . Tonkiinst- 
ler—-wiewohl die Musik und Poesie wohl ziemlich eins sein . . . und 
vielleicht ebenso zusammengehéren wie Mund und Ohr, da der 
erste nur ein bewegliches und antwortendes Ohr ist... .’’ (/bid., 
p. 75). This, of course, amounts to an equation of music, poetry, 
and nature, in which the first two elements are considered a 
unity; this emphasis is in turn mirrored in inevitable changes in 
the structure of the novel. We have here something much more 
tangible than the typically Romantic confusion of poetic and 
musical values which one is able to cite in Tieck and Wacken- 
roder, but which in their work does not effect substantial struc- 
tural changes. 

The amount of verse in the novel varies from a full fifty per 
cent in the fourth chapter to little or nothing in other chapters; 
the over-all average, as indicated, amounting to at least twenty 
per cent of the narrative totality. Moreover, we are told by Tieck 
that Novalis contemplated the insertion of other equally func- 
tional verse in like amount in the continuation of the novel (Jbid., 
pp. 239 ff.), and further that ‘‘. . . der Geist, welecher den 
Prolog in Versen hilt, sollte nach jedem Kapitel wiederkehren, 
und diese wunderbare Ansicht der Dinge fortsetzen’’ (Ibid., p. 
238). If we may trust Tieck’s commentary, and there seems no 
reason why we should not, we are to understand that the entire 
work was to be concluded ‘‘Mit einem grossen Gediecht, .. .”’ 
(Ibid., p. 249). We are tempted, as a matter of fact, to regard 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen as one long, preeminently allegorical 
‘“Gedicht,’’ not only because of the impressive over-all weight 
and organic function of the incorporated verse, but also because 
of the fact, despite Carlyle’s dyspeptic comments to the contrary,’” 
that the prose of the novel is so thoroughly poetic that, without 
the assistance of the form, one would be hard put to it to tell 
where one stops and the other begins. As examples one may con- 
sider the passage ‘‘Die alten Orkane legten sich an die klopfende 
Brust der heissen leidenschaftlichen Erdbeben. Die zartlichen 
Regenschauer sahen sich nach dem bunten Bogen um, der von 
der Sonne, die ihn nicht mehr anzieht, entfernt, bleich dastand. .. .’’ 


12 Thomas Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, (New York, 1885), 
p. 124. 
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(Novalis, Schriften, p. 189), or ‘‘Himmel und Erde flossen in siisse 
Musik zusammen. Eine wunderschéne Blume schwamm glinzend 
auf den sanften Wogen’’ (Ibid., p. 191). The effect, as Spenlé 
rightly states, is that which one experiences in the presence 
‘‘... moins d’une page de littérature proprement dite que d’une 
partition musicale, . .. .’’ (p. 257). It is also unquestionably 
significant, as Heilborn has remarked, that ‘‘Nirgends ist der 
Versuch gemacht, die Sprechweise individuell zu farben. Der 
Mann aus dem Volke redet wie der Graf; der Dichter Klingsohr 
spricht ganz wie der Kaufherr. Alle Sinne sind nur auf eines, 
oder in verschiednem doch auf eins gerichtet’’ (p. 181). This 
can searcely be considered accidental; characterization is not 
only beside the esthetic point in Ofterdingen, but would repre- 
sent in all its variations a dissonance in the poetic symphony 
of the whole. Manifestly, we are here dealing with an artist the 
expression of whose subjective self is pervasively poetic, who 
resolves all distinctions between space and time, between one 
world and another, between one art form and another, in a poetic 
synthesis. To Novalis the arts are related in the creative person- 
ality; a genre is only the shape taken by the artist’s need for 
expression. Futhermore, Novalis is clearly convinced that more 
effective elicitation of spectator response can be brought about 
through a union of the arts, that ‘‘Uberhaupt kénnen die Dichter 
nicht genug von den Musikern und Malern lernen’’ (Novalis, 
Schriften, p. 173); that they ought to be ‘‘. . . poetischer und 
wir musikalischer und malerischer’’ (Ibid., p. 174). Moreover, 
Novalis, unlike others of his colleagues among the Romanticists, 
has patently made an attempt to put his esthetic theories into 
something like practice. Admittedly, his synthesis is poetic; he 
has poeticized everything, including a number of provinces norm- 
ally considered far removed from the poetic pale. There is no 
question, however, that within the framework of the novel, the 
single genre, he has managed to combine poetic and musical 
values,'* has realized his aim that ‘‘Natur soll Kunst und Kunst 
Natur werden.’’ 

Had Novalis done no more than combine prosaic and poetie forms 
in an indissoluble unity as he unquestionably has done in Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, he would have taken a long stride forward in the 


18 Jt is perhaps worth noting that all verse in Ofterdingen is represented as 
being sung to musical accompaniment. 
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direction of the Gesamtkunstwerk. However, we are entitled to 
feel that had Novalis been able to give this work definitive shape 
additions already planned would have served to strengthen the 
function of the novel in this regard. For one thing, color was to 
have been employed to a greater extent as a creative device; the 
blue of the flower which became the symbol of German Romanti- 
cism was to have appeared recurrently as a Leitmotiv in a variety 
of references. As Novalis himself has stated, his book was to have 
‘*Farbencharakter. [further, everything was to be] . . . blau in 
meinem Buche, hinten Farbenspiel. Individualitét jeder Farbe’’ 
(Novalis, Schriften, p. 253). This usage can be remarked in the 
completed portion of Ofterdingen; witness the visage of the hero- 
ine which is like ‘‘Eine nach der aufgehenden Sonne geneigte 
Lilie [from whose white throat] schlaingelten sich blaue Adern 
in reizenden Windungen um die zarten Wangen’’ (Ibid., p. 153). 
The implication is not at all that the use of color represents some- 
thing unheard of in the novel to this point; the Romanticists 
generally were lavish in their use of color, but in a more or less 
representative function. Novalis hints not only at the employment 
of a single color in recurrent, symbolic usage, but of all colors 
in a kind of ‘‘Farbenspiel’’ after the manner of an allegorical 
canvas in which they were to retain their individuality and be 
given perhaps something of the same structural function as that 
already accorded to, and planned for, the color blue. This organic, 
functional use of color in the novel would have been highly 
original, and particularly relevant to the issue at hand. 

Of equal interest is the fact that Novalis had also intended in- 
corporating within the framework of Ofterdingen elements normally 
considered the exclusive province of yet another genre, the drama. 
Tieck quotes the Paralipomena in his commentary upon the con- 
tinuation of the novel, remarking that ‘‘Zugleich verwandelt sich 
das Gedicht stellenweise in ein Schauspiel. ‘Menschen, Tiere, 
Pflanzen, Steine und Gestirne, Elemente, Téne, Farben, kommen 
zusammen wie eine Familie, handeln und sprechen wie ein Ge- 
schlecht’ ’’ (Ibid., p. 248). It is, of course, impossible to know pre- 
cisely what shape this intention might ultimately have taken in 
its final form, but one infers that Novalis may have had in mind 
the construction of poetic tableaux after the manner of the opera 
or the masque. In these tableaux, we may conjecture, entities cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, animate and inanimate would appear in 
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individualized form and be granted poetic utterance. We know, 
for instance, that Novalis had pictured the climactic sequence of 
the proposed second part of Ofterdingen as a ‘‘Fest’’ which, in 
his own words, ‘‘. . . kann aus lauter allegorischen Szenen zur 
Verherrlichung der Poesie bestehn. [here] Heinrich geraét unter 
Bacchantinnen: Sie téten ihn-der Hebrus tént von der schwim- 
menden Leyer’’ (Ibid., p. 257). The ‘‘. . . Szenen im Feste 
[were to be] Schauspiele’’ (Jbid., p. 258). We might at this 
point very well ask if such a procedure would not tend to inter- 
rupt periodically the progression of the novel, but Novalis spe- 
cifically informs us that this is not a matter of concern, since 
‘‘Die Sechreibart des Romans muss kein Kontinuum, es muss ein 
in jeder Perioden gegliederter Bau sein. Jedes kleine Stiick muss 
etwas Abgeschnittenes, Begriinztes, ein eigenes Ganze sein’’ (No- 
valis, Werke, p. 133). Certainly there is no single chapter within 
the completed portion of Ofterdingen that fails to reveal the 
author’s continuing faith in the conviction expressed above. Each 
of the nine chapters in the first part is a self-sufficient entity, 
‘‘ein eigenes Ganze,’’ generally profoundly allegorical, lyrical, oc- 
casionally epic or operatic in tone (particularly chapters 3, 4, 5, 
9), funetionally related to the others in their episodic relation of 
the hero’s development as an artist, suffused with the same 
poetic-musical atmosphere, climaxed in a final chapter which 
prompts Tieck, who terms the book ‘‘gedichtet,’’ to state that 

. in dem Marchen, welches den ersten Teil beschliesst, [the 
reader finds] die kiihnsten Verkniipfungen; hier sind alle Unter- 
schiede aufgehoben, durch welche Zeitalter voneinander getrennt 
erscheinen, und eine Welt der andern als feindselig begegnet’’ 
(Novalis, Schriften, p. 238). It may be added that the portion of 
the continuation which remains to us is of the same essential 
character. 

In connection with Novalis’ incorporation of dramatic or oper- 
atie values within the framework of the novel, we should like 
to bring together here certain of Novalis’ observations (some of 
which have already been cited) which seem collectively to repre- 
sent a theoretical equation providing the basis for the procedure 
in question. I shall simply cite them by page as they appear in the 
Werke: ‘‘Musik, Plastik und Poesie sind Synonymen’’ (85). 
‘Plastik, Musik und Poesie verhalten sich wie Epos, Lyra und 
Drama’’ (64). ‘‘Epos, Lyra und Drama [are] etwa nur die drei 
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Elemente jedes Gedichts’’ (62). ‘‘Vollkommene Oper ist eine 
freie Vereinigung aller’’ (62). ‘‘Goethes Marchen ist eine erzahlte 
Oper’’ (60). ‘‘Das Marchen ist gleichsam der Kanon der Poesie. 
Alles Poetische muss miarchenhaft sein’’ (95). Are we perhaps 
not safe in assuming on the basis of the above statements alone 
that theoretical sanction is here given for the wide variety of 
artistic relationships which are and were to be encompassed within 
the pages of Heinrich von Ofterdingen? This novel has justifiably 
been termed a ‘‘Gedicht’’; according to Novalis, the ‘‘Gedicht”’ 
must contain epic, lyric and dramatic elements as must also the 
‘‘Oper,’’ hence a measure of identity between the forms ‘‘Oper’”’ 
and ‘‘Gedicht’’. The operatic allegory which closes the first part 
of Ofterdingen is by Tieck rightly called a ‘‘Marchen,’’ and, as 
Novalis would have it, a ‘‘Marchen’’ is an ‘‘erzahlte Oper,’’ at 
least ‘‘der Kanon der Poesie.’’ Certainly the intellectual attitude 
shown here is fundamentally synthetical; the way is open for the 
inclusion of operatic values in the novel. 

Novalis speaks his mind on the removal of barriers between 
poetry and prose, asking if it would not be 

. eine artige Frage, ob denn das lyrische Gedicht eigentlich Gedicht, Plus- 
poesie, oder Prosa, Minuspoesie wire? [noting further that] Wie man den 
Roman fiir Prosa gehalten hat, so hat man das lyrische Gedicht fiir Poesie 
gehalten—beides mit Unrecht; die héchste, eigentlichste Prosa ist das lyrische 
Gedicht. Die sogenannte Prosa ist aus Beschrankung der absoluten Extreme 
entstanden. Sie ist nur ad interim da und spielt eine subalterne, temporelle 
Rolle. Es kommt eine Zeit, wo sie nicht mehr ist. Dann ist aus der Beschrank- 
ung eine Durchdringung geworden. Ein wahrhaftes Leben ist entstanden, und 
Prosa und Poesie sind dadurch auf das innigste vereinigt und in Wechsel 
gesetzt (Ibid., pp. 60 ff.). 

Here we have ample theoretical justification for combinations 
in wide variety of art forms within the shape of a single genre; we 
have reason to ask with Spenlé whether this procedure would not 
have yielded inevitably ‘‘. . . un genre artistique, qui engloberait 
toutes les réalités physiques et spirituelles, qui serait en méme 
temps une théorie universelle de la vie, de la nature, et un résumé 
succinct de tous les autres arts, tour a tour philosophique, scien- 
tifique, deseriptif, épique, musical, dramatique’’ (p. 246) ? 

I have attempted to establish the following points as peculiar 
to Novalis’ esthetic theory: (1) There is subjective unity of the 
arts in the creative intellect, which combines poetic, musical, and 
plastic elements in artistic projection, the predominance of one 
as a result of emphasis obedient to the individual need for ex- 
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pression yielding what is known as a genre. (2) The novel is to 
combine plastic, musical and poetic values in the form of epic, 
lyric, and dramatic elements. Since these are characteristic of 
any ‘‘Gedicht,’’ the novel must be a ‘‘Gedicht’’ and ‘‘dureh und 
durch Poesie,’’ recognizing no barriers between prose and poetry. 
Since the mentioned elements are as well characteristic of the 
‘‘Oper,’’ the way is open for the inclusion of operatic values 
within the novel. (3) There exist sensory relationships in the 
spectator which make the theory of the Gesamtkunstwerk tenable 
in the first place. (4) There is therefore no question of the effect- 
iveness of the Gesamtkunstwerk in the elicitation of spectator re- 
sponse. 

That Novalis has attempted to give these esthetic principles 
creative form, is clearly demonstrated in the effort which he has 
made in Heinrich von Ofterdingen to combine musical and poetic 
values, to level the barrier between prose and poetry, to create 
an art work which is at once poetic allegory, with alternating 
epic-lyrie tonality, and novel. Moreover, if we are to accept the 
author’s own statements relative to his further plans for Ofter- 
dingen, we could justifiably have expected color in functional, 
organic usage in the plastic manner of the painter, and in com- 
binations very much more elaborate than those to be found in 
the novel in its incomplete shape. Last, but by no means least, 
and again on the word of the poet himself, dramatic, operatic 
elements were to have appeared in even greater profusion— 
‘*Szenen,’’ ‘‘Schauspiele,’’ and ultimately a great allegorical tab- 
leau in which Heinrich himself was to meet his symbolic fate. 
Taking into consideration, then, the completed and projected 
portions of the novel in their total significance, we have, at 
least in outline, the shape of a single art form, encompassing 
within its frame elements poetic, musical, plastic, and dramatic, 
the shape of the Gesamtkunstwerk, which here, unfortunately, has 
achieved only fragmentary expression. 





LE FARFALLE DI GUIDO GOZZANO 


By Norma V. ForNaciri 
Roosevelt. College 


Raccolte nella Via del Rifugio le liriche piu significative della 
prima sua giovinezza, Guido Gozzano si interessd al poema suo 
‘‘Le Farfalle’’ fino alla sua morte. Da tanto tempo amava le 
farfalle, il simbolico animale della rinunzia nel fuoco trasfigura- 
tore.’ Sua madre diceva che sin da fanciullo, era stato appassionato 
eacciatore di farfalle, raccontando di quando nella sua puerile 
ingenuita un giorno in chiesa ebbe a domandare se la_bor- 
setta dell’elemosina di un lungo manico usata dall’aceatino era 
‘*)’aechiappafarfalle del Signore.’”* 

Il primo germe della trasfigurazione artistica di questo amore 
si puo vedere nell’ode ‘‘Convalescente’’ del 1905 che poi divenne 
parte della lirica ‘‘La Via del Rifugio’’ :* 

Un’agile Vanessa 
rapidamente frulla 
1 ’ali brunite sulla 
vainiglia spessa ; 

ed ebra par che vada; 
poi, ecco, si risolve 
e ratta sulla polvere 
si posa della strada.+ 

Aveva passione per la storia naturale, ma credeva anche nelle 
farfalle per la sua gioia, e la sua fantasia ritornava sempre a 
quel poema, ai misteri delle farfalle. Durante quegli anni era af- 
fascinato da altre immagini di poesia, come anche da fiabe e 
novelle, ma sempre ritornava alla poesia della sua gioia. Un’arte 
nuova lo tentava: il cinematografo e condusse a termine la pelli- 
cola ‘‘Parnassius Apollo’’ che piacque al grande entomologo Gio- 
vanni Enrico Fabre.® 


1G. A. Borgese, La Vita e él Libro, ‘‘La Poesia di Guido Gozzano,’’ 8S. n, 
pp. 400-12. 


2G. Donna, La Madre di Guido Gozzano, Torino, ottobre 1935. 

3 Carlo Calcaterra, Con Guido Gozzano e altri poeti, Zanichelli, Bologna, 1944. 

4 Le citazioni delle opere di Guido Gozzano sono state fatte dall’ edizione: 
Opere a cura di Carlo Calcaterra e Alberto De Marchi, Garzanti, Milano, 
(seconda edizione—1949). 

5 Nelle Lettere, Federzoni, Nuova Antologia, 1 agosto, 1935, pp. 362-370, 
leggiamo che nel 1908 quando il poeta pensava imbarcarsi per le Isole Canarie 
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L’epistola, ‘‘Le Farfalle’’ era stata dal poeta pubblicata nella 
Grande Illustrazione di Pescara nel febbraio del 1914 e nel 1916 
fu pubblicata nella Jllustrazione Italiana la ‘‘Messaggiera Mar- 
zolina.’’ Il Caleaterra, su queste stampe e su le carte affidategli 
dal fratello del poeta ci ha dato con i tipi della casa Garzanti di 
Milano un’edizione fedele del poemetto. 

Nel primo disegno del poemetto, 1908, intitolato in quel tempo 
—Le Farfalle, Saggio entomologico sulle Isole Canarse c’erano 
tredici argomenti: Parnassus Appolo—Papilio Macaone—Saturnia 
Piri—Vanessa Io—Pieris Cavolaia—Colias della frangola—Acher- 
ontia Atropos—Macroglossa stellataruam—Morfo Neoptolemus— 
Ornitoptera—La raccolta—Icneumoni—Amori delle farfalle. Il Cal- 
eaterra ci fa considerare che questi sono dominati da due immagini 
di un volto di donna e che molto probabilmente il poeta 1’avrebbe 
dedicato un proemio lirico alla giovane donna da lui detta Alba 
Nigra. I] Gozzano disegnava con gusto e si era proposto di illustrare 
il poemetto, egli stesso, a penna. Come gia Lorenzo Mascheroni 
nell’Invito a Lesbia Cidonia, il Gozzano si propone di guidare tra 
gli areani dei ‘‘fiori senza stelo’’, la sorella in poesia: 1’epistola 
prima, ‘‘Storia di cinquecento Vanesse’’ si formd dal suo desiderio 
di introdurre nel mondo di questa sua raccolta di farfalle la giovine 
amica.*® 

Seriveva ad Amalia Guglielminetti da Ronco il 17 settembre 1908: 
non sorridete del compagno fanatico: voglio iniziarvi a queste cose; e questo 
faro nel libro che v’ho detto: un volume epistolare: lettere a voi un po’ 
arcaiche come quelle che scrivevano gli abati alle dame settecentesche per 
iniziare ai misteri della Fisica, dell’Astronomia, della Meccanica; ma mod- 


ernissime nel contenuto, fatte di osservazioni filosofiche nuove e di fantasie 
euriose e fanciullesche. Vedrete.7 


E poco prima, il 3 settembre, alla medesima amica: 


Io non penso, da vario tempo, ai miei sogni letterari, alterno lo studio alle 
eure entomologiche: allevo una straordinaria colonia di bruchi. Voglio ritrarne 
alcune osservazioni e molte belle fotografie e commento di un libro di storia 
naturale che sogno da tempo: Le Farfalle. Vi attenderd dopo il volume di 
versi: ma comincio ad adunare materiale di testo e d’illustrazioni.8 


€ poi per ragioni di salute non potete, si recd a visitare, in Francia, il famoso 
entomologo Fabre al quale mostrd certi suoi corti metraggi scientifico-poetici 
sulla vita delle farfalle. 

6 Caleaterra, Le Farfalle di Guido Gozzano, Accademia delle Scienze di 
Bologna, 8.V. vol. 1., 1947-1948. 

7 Lettere d’Amore di Guido Gozzano e Amalia Guglielminetti, Garzanti, 
Milano, 1951, p. 123. 

8 Ibid., p. 121. 
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La lettera prosegue spiegando tutto il disegno dell’opera. 

Il Gozzano spesso colora la sua poesia con immagini natural- 
istiche, adoperando nomi scientifici che in lui sembra d’essere 
lingua comune; questo fu il risultato di ricerche e osservazioni 
sulla vita degli insetti, come anche letture di scelte opere speciali. 
Nel leggere il gran libro della natura, a lui sembrava di leggere 
‘*‘la vicenda d’un’eterna favola.’’ In quello che sembrerebbe un 
arido elenco di entomologo, il poeta gia vedeva con immagini 
pittoresche ‘‘i pellegrini della forma’’, le ‘‘pendule crisalidi so- 
pite’’; le avventure errabonde della cavolaia; la farfalla d’Averno, 
simbolo della notte e della morte, ed altre. Su quei nomi, tardava, 
si indugiava come sopra figurazioni belle con un piacere, con una 
delizia verbale, diretta da quella giovanile, vacua e dannunziana: 
ora era quasi un piacere indefinito e sorridente quello che provava 
sentendo una consonanza tra le immagini ispirate da quei nomi 
e la modulazione fiabesea con cui diceva Vanessa, Apollo, Pieride, 
ed altri.® 

Nelle lettere entomologiche del Gozzano, pit: che una evanescenza 
di mero suono e colore dello stile dannunziano, c’e un’animazione 
rappresentativa, un tono pit diretto e¢ pil concreto, portando queste 
immagini a un’associazione d’immagini di tipo ‘‘fabresco.’’ Aveva 
letto i Souvenirs entomologiques di Giovanni Fabre ed opere di 
altri entomologi e quel linguaggio gli era divenuto famigliare al 
punto di poter usar la parola pit’ con intendimenti figurativi che 
non squisiti come aveva fatto delle prime rime. Per esempio, nel 
‘‘Parnassius Apollo’’ quando descrive il volo della farfalla, ab- 
bandonandosi alle sue ali: 

eee ee ae ae ee 
attenderla sull’orlo degli abissi, 

fra gli alti cardi i tassi i rododenri. 
In quel silenzio primo, intatto come 
quando non era 1]’uomo ed il dolore, 
ecco la bella principessa alpestre! 
Giunge dall’alto scende con un volo 
solenne e stanco, noto all’entomologo, 
s’arresta sulle cuspidi dei cardi, 
s’adonta di un erebia, d’un virgaurea, 
suoi commensali sullo stesso fiore; 
8’avvia, 8’innalza, saggia il vento, scende, 
vibra, si libra, s’equilibra, esplora 
l’abisso, cade lungo le pareti 


vertiginose ad ali tese: morta. 
Dispare, appare sui macigni opposti, 


® Calcaterra, Le Farfalle di Guido Goezano. 
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dispare sul candore delle spume, 

appare sopra il verde degli abeti, 

dispare sul candore dei nevai, 

appare, spare, minima ... Si perde.. 

E il poeta disteso sull’abisso, 

col mento chiuso tra le palme, oblia 

la pagina crudele di sofismi, 

segue con occhi estatici il Parnasso 

e bene intende il sorgere dei miti 

nei primi giorni dell’umanita; 

pensa una principessa delle nevi 

volta in farfalla per un malefizio ... 
Lo spirito nuovo che egli porta nel poemetto é quest’aria di fiaba. 
Fin da bambino in lui era stato intenso questo amore della poesia 
fiabeseca: in questo mondo meraviglioso delle farfalle e in genere 
di tutta la natura in questa vita misteriosa, c’era del magico e 
fiabesco; giacché la natura e la fiaba tendono spesso a unificarsi 
nelle sue liriche e nelle sue prose. 

L’intendimento poetico prevalse sempre in lui su quello scien- 
tifico; nella sua mente metteva sullo stesso piano L’Histoire 
naturelle des Papillons di Ippolito Lucas e le opere artistiche che 
secondo una millenaria tradizione latina e volgare, trasfigurano 
liricamente la storia naturale e la trasportano ‘‘in fantasia’’ al 
morale. Cosi possiamo comprendere come il poeta nel tempo stesso 
che proseguiva sulle opere dei naturalisti un’attentissima prepara- 
zione scientifica, abbia nella forma d’arte preso le mosse dall’Jnvito 
a Lesbia Cidonia di Lorenzo Mascheroni e abbia tenuto riannodarsi 
idealmente ai didascalici del Cinquecento. Ma la fantasia intima- 
mente prendeva vita dal senso tutto gozzaniano del ‘‘non essere 
pi’’ e del ‘‘non essere aneora’’, che le farfalle, meglio di altre 
creature, con le loro trasmutazioni parevano a’suoi occhi attuare 
in rapide e fuggenti immagini. Perd, quel che veramente importa 
nelle epistole Le Farfalle é |’accento personalissimo con cui il poeta 
esprime il suo sentimento lirico della natura, rendendo al lettore 
uno stile tutto ‘‘colloqui.’”?° 

Guido Gozzano dice con tanta poesia la bellezza della quinta 
stagione, dell’ora che non é pil inverno e non é ancora primavera, 
che vediamo, per esempio, i] messaggio con la farfalla Antdcari: 

Oggi, lungo il sentiero solatio 


dove sosta la lepre alle vedette, 
un orecchio diritto e ]’altro floscio, 


10 Opere, a cura di Calcaterra e De Marchi, Garzanti, Milano, seconda edizione, 
1949, p. 1256. 
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tra il grano verdazzurro, lungo il rivo 
costellato di primule e d’anemoni, 
tra il biancospino che florisce appena, 
ho rivista 1’Antdcari volare 

6 il cuore mi sobbalza nell ’attesa 
senza nome, che tutte in me resuscita 
le primavere dell’adolescenza . . . 


Ma primavera non é giunta ancora. 

E la quinta stagione. Un chiaro Marzo 

canavesano, inverno gia non pid, 

non primavera ancora. 

Oh! Messaggiera della Primavera! 

La Terra attende. II cielo che riempie 

il frastaglio dei rami e delle roccie 

sembra intagliato nel cristallo terso; 

il —_ dell’Alpi 8 puro argento; 

ig lido @ il verde primo, il pioppo é brullo, 
quercia ancor non abbandona il fulvo 

stridulo manto che sfidé 1’inverno; 

allieta lo squallore la pannocchia 

pendula verdechiara del noccidlo, 

la nubecola timida del mandorio; 

tepido 4 il sole, ma la neve intatta 

sta nelle forre squallide, a bacio. 


La Primavera non 6 giunta ancora, 

ma 1]’Antdcari vola e il cuore esulta! 
e liricamente ci dice come un negromante, raffigura il non essere 
pit e nel essere ancora.” 

. . . io mi sono 
quel negromante che nel suo palagio 
senza fine, in clessidre senza fine, 
custodisce gli spiriti captivi 
dei trapassati, degli apparituri. 
Veramente la mia stanza modesta 
é la reggia del non essere pit, 
del non essere ancora. E qui la vita 
sorride alla sorella inconciliabile 
é i loro volti fanno un volto solo. 

Un volto solo. Mai la Morte s’ebbe 
pid delicato simbolo di Psiche: 
psiche ad un tempo anima e farfalla. 


Da questa figurazione fiabesca del negromante, il poeta risale 
alla contemplazione lirica di tutta la vita. Con altra arte, ma con 
l’intonazione di chi sa che in certe terre e in certi mari vi sono 
cose straordinarie, in ‘‘]’Ornithoptera’’ risogna i paesi della favola, 
sopravvisuti al tempo delle origini: 


gnomi panciuti dalle barbe pendule, 
ampolle inusitate, coni lividi 
evocanti la peste e il malefizio. 


11 Calcaterra, ‘‘Guido Gozzano e la Quinta Stagione,’’ Gaazetta del Popolo, 
Torino, 14 settembre, 1951. 
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Peré, per esempio nel canto della cavolaia, troviamo che dopo aver 
dramaticamente inseguito la povera e immaginosa fantesca nel 
turbinio della vita cittadina scende dagl’incanti ‘‘dell’arte maga’”’ 
e realisticamente descrive le falangi d’ali morte che van bian- 
cheggiando nei tristi detriti raccolti dalla scopa mattinale nelle 
vie. Per lettere queste epistole, 6 necessario trovar il giusto tono, 
‘tra il fiabesco e il lirico, tra la favola e la dura realta.’””” 

L’epistola intitolata dalla ‘‘Acherontia atropos’’, farfalla della 
notte e della morte, messaggera del Buio e del Mistero, incomincia 
con tono quieto, con stile che si conviene alla prosa, ma poco a 
poco come per non dover condurre maraviglia, sale alla scena 
capitale: 


L’Acherontia frequenta le campagne, 
i giardini degli uomini, le ville; 

di giorno giace contro i muri e i tronchi, 
nei corridoi pit cupi, nei solai 

pid desolati, sotto le grondaie, 
dorme con 1’ali ripiegate a tetto. 

E n’esce a sera. Nelle sere illuni 
fredde stellate di settembre, quando 
il crepuscolo gia cede alla notte 

e le farfalle della luce sono 
scomparse, 1’Acherontia lamentosa 

si libra solitaria nelle tenebre 

tra i camerops, le tuje, sulle ajole 
dove dianzi scherzavano i fanciulli, 
le Vanesse, le Arginnidi, i Papili. 
L’Acherontia s’aggira: il pipistrello 
l’evita con un guizzo repentino. 
L’Acherontia s’aggira. Alto é il silenzio 
comentato, non rotto, dalle strigi, 
dallo stridio monotono dei grilli. 

La villa 8 immersa nella notte. Solo 
spiccano le finestre della sala 

da pranzo dove la famiglia cena. 
L’Acherontia s’appressa esita spia 
numera i commensali ad uno ad uno, 
sibila un nome, cozza contro i vetri 
tre quattro volte come nocca ossuta. 
La giovinetta pid pallida s’alza 


con un sussulto, come ad un richiamo. 


**Chic’8? Chic’d?’’ ‘‘Non c’é nessuno. Mamma.’’ 
Richiude i vetri, con un primo brivido, 

risiede a mensa, tra le sue sorelle. 

Ma gia s’ode il garrito dei fanciulli 

giubilanti per 1’ospite improvvisa, 

per l’ospite guizzata non veduta. 

Intorno al lume turbina ronzando 

la cupa messaggiera funeraria. 


12 Calcaterra, Le Farfalle di Guido Gozzano. 
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Riesce a creare con suggestione singolare un clima sospeso tra 
realta e fiaba.”* 

Un vero Inno alla Natura e al genio dell’Universo viene elevato 
nell’epistola ‘‘Macroglossa Stellatarum’’, deserivendo le nozze 
floreali, i presentimenti vuoti della vita, e le meraviglie che da 
‘‘millenni vineono le pit stupefacenti invenzioni, di cui l’uomo 
va superbo.’’ I] Caleaterra ci dice che nel poemetto Le Farfalle 
il fulero intorno a cui si muove l’ansia umana del Gozzano é 
rivelato dall’accenno allo Spirito immanente, che ha ripristinato 
nella prima epistola, e dai versi dell’ultima: 


Un enimma piu forte ci tormenta: 
penetrare lo spirito immanente, 

l’anima sparsa, il genio della Terra, 

la virth somma (poco importa il nome!), 
leggere la sua meta ed il suo primo 
perché nel suo visibile parlare. 


Aspirazione sua sarebbe stato poter trarre dalla materia il puro 
spirito; e mentretanto va ricercando, tratando perche desideroso 
di capire quel ‘‘fluido strano ch’ebbe nome Spirito, Pensiero, In- 
telligenza, Anima, fluido dai mille nomi e dall’essenza unica.’’ Sulla 
fantasia prevale la ricerea gnoseologica e cosi riesce ad essere forse 
la pid’ sermoneggiante e la meno poetica. Ma in complesso, per 
ragione degli argomenti pit aerei, e pit lieve delle pagine sui 
bruchi; ritrova, il Gozzano, il suo vero volto di poeta, dicendo alla 
sua giovane amica, umilmente :"* 


Amica, forse troppo a lungo e troppo 
superbamente noi c’immaginammo 
creature divine incomparabili 

senza parenti sulla Terra. Meglio 
ritrovarsi tra i fiori e le farfalle, 
essere peregrin come son quelli, 
verso la meta sconosciuta e certa. 


Forse, Guido Gozzano, la sua vera via del rifugio la trovava 
con queste epistole dimenticando sé e i suoi tormenti, descrivendo 
con incantata fissita quel regno senza peso dell’oblio mentre si 
immedesimava nella contemplazione deljla vita di quei mobili fiori 
della natura. Il Momigliano trova che in queste poesie, ‘‘una 
singolare leggerezza di versificazione traduce la leggerezza aerea 
del tema: che allora non é pit descrittivo, ma lirico e segretamente 
soggettivo.’’?” 


13 Ibid. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Momigliano, A., ‘‘La Poesia di Guido Gozzano,’’ Firenze e il Mondo A.I, 
n. 3-4, 1948, Firenze. 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
‘‘(LOGICAL STRUCTURE”’ IN THE ODE TO AUTUMN 


I should like to add what I hope is a relevant footnote to 
Mr. D. J. Greene’s provocative article on eighteenth - century 
poetry,’ and do for the Ode to Autumn what W. H. Auden has 
done for the Ode to a Nightingale.” 

As a preliminary, I should explain that this investigation stems 
from a study of parallels in English painting and poetry on which 
I have written elsewhere,* and in particular from a comparison 
between Keats and Constable. The immediate occasion was an 
attempt to show students attending an adult education seminar 
that what is usually termed ‘‘composition’’ in a painting—that 
schematic system of lines, recessions and balances to which a 
picture can be reduced by analysis—has an analogue in what I 
was then calling (like Auden, though independently of him) the 
‘“‘organisation’’ of a poem. Now, following Mr. Greene, I might 
perhaps use the general term ‘‘structure’’ and qualify it at each 
point with the words ‘‘imaginative’’ or ‘‘discursive’’. For the 
moment, however, to avoid confusion, I am going to retain the 
term ‘‘logical structure.’’ 

Taking Constable’s Hay Wain as an example for analysis, I 
was able to show, to my own satisfaction, at least, that its compo- 
sition lay in movements along three ares which between them led 
the eye over the whole area of the canvas and successively drew 
it from the foreground to the background. Such things do not 
happen by chance, even in the work of a Romantic painter. 

Then, since my general object was to show that there are often 
quite close affinities between the arts of poetry and painting 
(even in the very different technical means through which each 
works on us) and since my particular concern was to establish 
parallels between Constable and Keats, it was a natural choice 


1‘ ‘Logical Structure’ in Eighteenth-Century Poetry,’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 
315-336. 


_2W. H. Auden, ed., Poets of the English Language (New York, 1950), tv, 
xix. 


8 See, ‘‘Wordsworth and Constable,’’ English, vur (1950), 75-78, and 
‘*Poussin and English Literature,’’ The Cambridge Journal, v1 (1952), 102- 
122. 
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to turn to the Ode to Autumn, because it is a poem which moves 
through three stanzas, and is concerned, like Constable’s picture, 
with the everyday appearances of the countryside of southern 
England. Analysis, I hoped, might show the same care for struc- 
ture in the poem as in the picture. 

Such an approach gave me an entirely new angle of vision on 
the poem, and the profitable outeome exceeded my expectations. 
What emerged was this. 

The first, and most obvious, logical movement, the one lying 
on the surface of the poem, as it were, and therefore most sus- 
ceptible to prose paraphrase, is: 

(a) apostrophe to Autumn (st. 1) ;* 

(b) expansion of the catalogue of typical autumn activities 
begun in the apostrophe (st. 1) ; 

(ce) brief comparison with and rejection of the claims of Spring, 
and a further accumulation of typically autumnal details (st. m1). 

At this level, the ‘‘logical structure’’ is slight, and in the sense 
of ‘‘movement from point to point in an argument’’ is almost 
non-existent. But the analysis can be taken further. The details 
of Autumn’s activities are not merely accumulated; they are 
sorted out as follows: 

(a) inanimate nature, the harvest of fruit and flowers (st. 1) ; 

(b) man’s activities at this season—threshing, reaping (these 
two, admittedly, are out of order), gleaning, cyder-pressing (st. 1) ; 

(ec) animate nature, gnats, lambs, hedge-crickets, red-breasts, 
swallows (st. 11). 

Again, we can go deeper, and observe that the five senses play 
their part, without overlapping from stanza to stanza. 

(a) In stanza 1, taste, touch and smell are called on, with taste 
predominating; taste in the list of fruits, of course, but above 
all in the last line, 


For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells, 


which, with its thrice-repeated double m sound, makes the honey 
positively stick to the lips as it is spoken; tactile impressions in 


4 There ought, of course, to be a comma, and not a full stop, at the end of 
the first stanza. The sentence, in its prose order is: ‘‘Who hath not seen thee 
oft amidst thy store, thou season of mists, etc.?’’ 
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the concrete verbs fill, swell, plump; smell throughout the stanza, 
but particularly im connection with the flowers. 

(b) In stanza m1 it is sight thet is called into play. ‘‘ Who hath 
not seen thee oft... ?’’ asks Keats, and follows his question with 
a series of pictures which ends with the rhythmical emphasis that 
falls on watchest. 

(c) In stanza m the attention is turned to the sense of hearing, 
the songs of Autumn: wailful choir, mourn, bleat, sing, treble 
soft, whistles, twitter.® 

Even this does not exhaust the analysis to which the poem can 
be submitted. There is, finally (or as finally as I can perceive at 
the moment), a logical shift of time from stanza to stanza, cor- 
responding to the conventional division of a day into morning, 
noon and night. 

(a) In stanza 1, morning is suggested by ‘‘mists.’’ 

(b) In stanza nu, the reaper sleeps through the hottest part of 
the day. 

(c) In stanza m1, the time is set by ‘‘the soft-dying day.’”* 

Could we ask for anything more ‘‘logical’’ than this strict ob- 
servance of each stanza’s boundaries? How far is it mere chance? 
It is as little likely to be, I submit, as it is with Constable. The 
artist wishes us to make our way about his canvas in an orderly 
manner, from the lower right-hand corner, where his three-fold 
movement begins, to the far distance and the sky above it. He does 
not lead us by the nose, of course, nor, I think, did he sketch out 
a bare scheme of receding lines and build his picture up from 
that. The thing grows under his hands by a natural process in 


5I might remark in passing that the concreteness of the language in this 
pes m not only contributes to its ‘‘logical structure’’ but also gives the lie to 

leridge’s view that ‘‘the best part of human language . . . is derived from 
reflection on the acts of the mind itself. It is formed by a voluntary appro- 
priation of fixed symbols to internal acts, to processes and results of imagi- 
nation which have no place in the consciousness of uneducated men.’’ (Bto- 
graphia Literaria, ch. 17.) This may be sound philosophic doctrine, but it is 
certainly false to a great deal of the best poetry, including Shakespeare’s and 
Keats’s. 

6 This last analysis brings the poem into line with Blake’s Echoing Green, 
the structure of which has been ably examined by Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard. 
(See his Poetry Direct and Oblique, London, rev., 1945, 12-15.) I do not 
suggest, of course, that the Ode to Autumn has the vt di a which Dr. 
Tillyard finds in Blake’s poem. I instance the parallel to draw attention to 
the latter poem as another relevant example of ‘‘ logical structure’’ 
usually claimed as an early Romantic. 


in a poet 
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which observation, reflection and intuition all play their part. 
And so it is with Keats.‘ The poem falls inevitably into its strue- 
ture. If any deliberately-chosen scaffolding was fixed on by the 
poet, once his subject had come to him, it was most likely, in my 
opinion, to have been the morning-noon-night movement. This is 
mere speculation, of course. What is certain is that the logical 
structure holds at every point, and more firmly, perhaps, than 
might have been the case in a poem on such a subject by an 


eighteenth-century poet. 


King’s College D. 8. BLAND 
University of Durham 





A SOURCE OF SPENSER’S ‘‘THE OAK AND THE BRIAR’’ 


This fable in the February Eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender 
was discussed by the present writer in a study of ‘‘Spenser as 
a Fabulist’’.* The point was made that Spenser interchanged the 
characteristic traits of the two chief actors who appear in the 
many apologues of the Tree and the Reed. In all the variants of 
this fabular type, the Tree, whether Oak, Fir, or Ash, symbolizes 
pride and boastfulness; the Reed or Briar, humbleness and 
timidity. Spenser reverses the roles: his Oak is meek and apolo- 
getic, whereas the Briar is brash and contentious. 

At the time my study was made (1936) I was under the im- 
pression that Spenser originated this dramatic inversion, as I had 
not found an exact parallel in earlier fable literature. Some 
years later Mr. Warren E. Roberts cited as ‘‘a close analogue’’ 
to Spenser’s fable of the ‘‘Oak and the Briar’’ the first story in 
The Seven Wise Masters of Rome (or, The Seven Sages of Rome), 
published by Wynken de Worde in 1520, a work which my paper 
mentioned only in passing.? Entitled ‘‘The First Example of the 
Empress,’’ the little narrative tells of a noble Tree and a young 








7I am indebted to one of the editors of this periodical for reminding me of 
Keats’s own comment on the poem: ‘‘Somehow a stubble-plain looks warm— 
in the same way that some pictures look warm— This struck me so much in 
my Sunday’s walk that I composed upon it.’’ (Letter to Reynolds, Sept. 21, 
1819. See Forman, Letters, 2nd. edn., 1935, p. 384.) 





1 Shakespeare Association Bulletin, x11 (1937), 97-108, ‘‘The Oak and the 
Briar’’. 

2 Warren E. Roberts, ‘‘Spenser’s Fable of the Oak and the Briar,’’ Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, xiv (Sept. 1950), 150-54. 
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Imp (Plant) in a fair Garden owned by a Burgess and labored 
by a Gardener. The purpose of the tale is to warn the Emperor 
that his son, the young Imp, harbors the design of supplanting 
him. 

The points of similarity between this ‘‘example’’ and Spenser’s 
‘‘Oak and Briar’’ are well worth noting. I should like, however, 
to suggest a much closer and more significant analogue,—possi- 
bly the very one which the poet had in mind when he composed 
his fable. 


Early in the summer of 1575, word went round that Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was preparing to entertain the Queen 
and her retinue at his magnificent estate, Killingworth (Kenil- 
worth) Castle, Warwickshire. It was bruited abroad in Cam- 
bridge, where Spenser was still in residence, that the poet George 
Gascoigne was attending Lord Leicester at Kenilworth to assist 
William Hunnis, poet, and Henry Goldingham, designer and 
contriver, in the writing and production of the masques and 
pageants. Not improbably, Spenser’s interest was heightened by 
the news that his former schoolmaster, Richard Mulcaster, had 
been requested to indite some Latin verses for the occasion. 


A few months later there appeared in London a pamphlet by 
a certain Robert Laneham describing the splendid entertainments 
at Kenilworth. Early the next year (1576) George Gascoigne’s 
“‘The Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth Castle’’ was published. 
It does not seem unwarranted to believe that Spenser read this 
work by Gascoigne, whom E. K. takes pains to laud in The 
Shepheardes Calender. Gascoigne himself appears in the final 
‘‘masque,’’ arrayed as Sylvanus, to make her Majesty a long 
discourse on the theme of Leicester’s ardent devotion to her. 


The scene was staged amid a pastoral setting, a great Oak 
nearby rising above a little Bramble Briar. ‘‘Behold, gracious 
Lady, this old Oak,’’ the poet spake. ‘‘The same was many years 
a faithful follower of Arthur’s Queen and a trusty servant named 
Constancy . . . whom she [Diana] caused to be converted to 
this Oak. Even so now all the vehement blasts of the most raging 
winds cannot once move his rocky body from his rooted place 
and abiding. . . . Again, she hath well requited that busy elf, 
Contention, whom she turned into this Bramble Briar, the which, 
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as your Majesty may well see, doth even yet catch and snatch 
at your garments and every other thing that passeth by.’’® 

Here are the essential features taken over by Spenser for his 
dialogue fable which William Hazlitt considered to be ‘‘as splen- 
did a piece of oratory as any found in the records of the elo- 
quence of the British senate!’’* If there be a direct source for 
Spenser’s reversal of the time-honored roles, Gascoigne’s brief 
parable seems to deserve the credit. The connection will undoubt- 
edly suggest still one more contemporary allegoric interpreta- 
tion of the fable of ‘‘The Oak and the Briar’’ to be added to 
the half dozen already advanced. Despite the temptation, the 
present writer remains in agreement with E. K.: the fable is 
‘‘an Ieon or Hypotyposis’’ of Youth’s impatience with Age. 

New York, N. Y. Louis 8. FRIEDLAND 


8 Quoted from Gascoigne’s Complete Works (Cambridge, 1910), m, 125-126. 
I have modernized the spelling. 


4‘‘Lectures on the English Poets,’’ 1818. Quoted from Hazlitt’s Miscel- 
laneous Works (New York, 1859), tv, 117. 








